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EDITORIAL 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE was true to his New Eng- 
P land, his republican, and his puritan heritage when 
he took occasion during his sesquicentennial speech 

in Philadelphia to magnify the contribution of puritan reli- 
gion to the equalitarian ideals embodied in the declaration 
of independence and by impli- 
cation to minimize the contri- 
bution of that document’s real 
author, Thomas Jefferson. As 
a good republican, the President, as was natural, barely 
mentioned Jefferson’s name. The fact is that our Ameri- 
can democracy is the child of two parents, a revolutionary 
secular idealism which came to us from France through 
Thomas Jefferson and a radical religious idealism which 
came to us from England through the mediation of the 
New England fathers. It is not easy to say which of these 
two elements predominated at first. Virginia was certain- 
ly as determined as Massachusetts in the councils of the 
revolution. If we use the entire history of America as a 
basis of judgment it is quite obvious that the puritan tradi- 
tion is the dominant one. It became so through the years. 


The Two Parents of 
American Democracy 


Perhaps it may even be true that the New England in- 
fluence was more powerful in the constitution of the new 
nation than the Jeffersonian ideal. But when the president 
claims the declaration of independence for his New Eng- 
land fathers he is stretching the truth a little bit. The 
equalitarian ideals underlying the declaration have very 
properly a secular and a religious origin. When religion is 
at its best it levels distinctions which the physical circum- 
stances of life have created, and insists that since God is no 
respecter of persons undue respect for persons of rank 
is unspiritual. Puritanism did have a democracy based 
upon that logic. However, it must not be forgotten that 
religion may create as well as level distinctions. Hier- 
archies have ever been one of the fruits of religion. It 
was against such hierarchical distinctions that French ro- 
manticism rebelled. Nature, said Rousseau, knew nothing 
of these artificial differences. Thus the American demo- 
cratic ideal is the joint product of those who saw nature 
and those who saw God in conflict with the caste system 
of the middle ages. 


The Decline of the 
Pioneer Spirit 
HE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, which was in many 
respects admirable, closes with an expression of the 
popular conservative sentiment that what the fathers 
wrought is so nearly perfect that any amendment of their 
policies or any divergence from their charted course is 
perilous for our nation. 
President, 


“In my opinion,” declares the 
“very little of just criticism can attach to our 
institutions. There is far more danger of harm than there 
is hope of good in any radical changes.” The real intent of 
such a sentiment would of course depend upon a definition 
of what the President means by radical. Radical changes 
which take no account of the genius of a nation as it is re- 
vealed in its institutions and traditions might prove perilous 
to its welfare. Yet what the school of political thought for 
which the President usually speaks betrays by these warn- 
ings against radical change is the fear not of revolutionary 
change only but of any change which proceeds by percep- 
tible steps and conscious reform. Thus the very success 
which attended the courageous adventures of the pioneer 
fathers becomes the occasion for timidity in their sons, and 


a generation which garnishes the sepulchers of the prophets 
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stones the prophets’ sons. That is the inevitable tragedy of 
history from which it is difficult to save any nation. A part 
of the President’s address is devoted to a depiction of the 
simple circumstances of village life and meeting house in- 
spiration out of which our early democracy grew. He does 
not fail to note the changes which have come into our na- 
tional life and enlarges upon the perils of our material 
wealth “which did not create the declaration of indepen- 
” But he fails to draw the 
obvious conclusion that these new circumstances require us 


dence but was created by it. 


to reinterpret the ideals of the fathers’ through specific 
political policies which must inevitably diverge from the 
methods they chose. The whole history of America may be 
comprehended by comparing the tone of this presidential 
address on the declaration of independence with the senti- 
ment of its author: “I like a little rebellion now and then— 
the spirit of resistance to government is so valuable on oc- 


casion that I want it always to be kept alive.” 


Peace—A Device of 
The Devil 
FRIEND furnishes us with a copy of the July issue of 
a monthly magazine published in Los Angeles, known 
as the King’s Business. At the editorial masthead are to be 
seen such familiar names as C. E. Macartney, Mark Mat- 
thews, W. B. Riley, I. M. Haldeman, and J. Frank Norris. 
Our attention is directed to an editorial entitled “Pernicious 
Peace Propaganda,” some of which goes as follows: “Are 
Wake up! 
is majesty, the devil, is doing? Are you conscious of 


you asleep? Then, wake up! Do you know 
what 
the seductive, seditious, satanic influence which is at work 
in our land, designed to bring about its disintegration and 
destruction? Do you know where it originates and what 
avenues are being used for the accomplishment of its fell 
purpose? Its headquarters are in Russia, its purpose is to 
destroy the moral tissue of this country, and its mode of op- 
eration is planned by the devil himself. What is 
the propaganda? A plausible cry for ‘Peace!’ Their emis- 
saries in our schools are everywhere, with angelic tones, 
Let us have 
Sink your ships of war! Scrap your guns and 


issuing their call to ‘Disband your armies! 
peace ! 
swords! Wipe out your military training schools! Line up 
every weak-kneed preacher and teacher possible! Have the 
students pledge themselves never to respond to their coun- 
try's call to arms in defense of its rights!’ . . . What are 
our officials, who are sworn to defend our nation, doing? 
Who will take this matter to heart?) When will our citizens 
understand that this cry of ‘peace, peace’ is a blow at the 
very life of America, a peril to every loyal public institution, 
every loyal private institution, every loyal religious institu- 
tion, and, worst of all, a stroke at the scriptures them- 
selves.” 


The Religion of 
Catholic Laymen 
ATHOLIC PERIODICALS have been publishing in- 
teresting accounts by laymen of their emotions and 
experiences during the eucharistic congress. If these ac- 
counts are adequate criteria of Catholic religious life, two 
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rather significant characteristics of the Roman religion are 
obvious. One is the genuineness of Catholic mysticism. 
Some protestant observers have been wondering whether 
anything more than a love of pageantry attracted the mul- 
titudes to the congress. If we may judge from the testi- 
mony of these Catholic laymen—and their testimony has 


4 


the note of sincerity in it—there is something more. Cath ® ey 


olicism cultivates a sacramental mysticism which bears all 
the marks of authentic religious emotion. The pilgrims 
testify to a feeling of exaltation and joy as they knelt in 
adoration before the symbol of Christ’s real presence in 
the sacrament. The other characteristic revealed in these 
recorded experiences is the quietistic note which catholicism 
shares with so much of the world’s religion, Christian and 
non-Christian. Christ was adored in the sacrament, but 
not the Christ of the sermon on the mount, not the Christ 
of challenging moral and spiritual ideals. There was no 
thought of defying a world of pagan social and political 
ideals in the name of Christ. There was no attempt through 
the whole congress to reinterpret the gospel in the light 
of contemporary moral problems. There was evidently no 
disposition on the part of the worshipers to sluice quickened 
religious feeling into specific channels of ethical action. The 
joy of the mass was the joy of transcending the world in 
a moment of spiritual exaltation and not the joy of trans- 
forming the world by new and vitalized spiritual forces. 
This quictistic note is not uniquely Catholic. There was a 
time in fact when protestantism prided itself on cultivating 
is more abundantly than catholicism. It simply raises the 
question: Is religion an end in itself or must it serve a 
moral end? ; 


Woman Workers 
Go to Jail 

UDGE DENIS E. SULLIVAN of Chicago, recently 

sent thirty-eight women members of the Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers union in this city to jail. The alleged offense 
occurred two years ago and the accused had waited that 
long on appeal. Yet the judge was obdurate. These women 
workers had picketed during a garment worker’s strike, 
and he had ruled picketing unlawful. Their sentences 
range from ten to sixty days in jail with fines ranging from 
$100 to $350 each. Their spokeswoman, Miss Frieda 
Reicher, returned from a tuberculosis sanitarium to take 
up her jail sentence. She seemed undaunted and is re- 
ported to have flung defiance by saying the judge had 
* The union 
paid the fines and will provide for the children of the 
mothers who are in jail. One of the girls must give up a 
course at the Bryn Mawr summer school for industrial 
girls to serve her thirty-day sentence. One mother had to 
leave an invalid and three little children in the hands of 
others while she serves forty-five days behind the bars. 
Others left dependents to the mercies of their fellow work- 


“turned a court of justice into a scab agency.’ 


ers while they “serve the cause,” as they put it. Jane 


Addams and others plead for the women and their families, 
but grim law, as interpreted by this judge, had to be liter- 
ally satisfied. Yet this has happened in a country in which 
peaceful picketing is generally recognized as a constitu- 
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tional right. Recently in Indianapolis two organizers for 
the street-car men’s union were arrested again and again on 
charges of “vagrancy.” They were intelligent men, well 
dressed, well paid, staying at one of the city’s best hotels, 
and they were peacefully going about the very legitimate 
business of calling on street-car men, trying to organize a 
z ov They asked for an injunction restraining the police 
; from interfering with their lawful pursuits, but the judge 
declined to interfere. Upon rumor that a meeting was called 
to consider a strike, this same judge granted an injunction 
forbidding a strike. Is it surprising that labor distrusts 

the courts ? 


Two Notable Candidacies 
For the Senate 


N ITS RECENT STATE CONVENTION the Colo- 

rado federation of labor unanimously passed a resolu- 

tion in favor of the senatorial candidacy of former Gov- 

ernor William E. Sweet “because of his splendid record 

and because of the enemies he has made.” Mr. Sweet, 

though a Denver banker, was originally elected governor 

by the combined strength of the labor and the farmer vote. 

In the last election he fell victim to the Coolidge landslide 

and to the political strategy of his opponents, who split his 

labor and farmer support on the klan issue. Mr. Sweet 

had been as unbending in his opposition to religious pre- 

judice as to economic reaction. Now that the klan has lost 

much of its former power and Mr. Coolidge is hardly per- 

7 a sona grata with the farmer, the prospects for Mr. Sweet's 

election to the senate are good. His candidacy has more 

than usual interest for Christian people, for Mr. Sweet 

is a robust Christian leader who knows how to translate 

his religious idealism into the terms of modern economic 

and political life. While there are many nominal church 

members in the United States senate, they are mostly con- 

servative and the few liberals in the senate are, almost 

without exception, estranged from the church. It would 

be a happy experience for the nation to have a sound Chris- 

tian radical of Governor Sweet’s type in the senate. We 

understand that Judge Florence Allen is also running for 

the senate in Ohio. She incarnates the same type of Chris- 

tian idealism as Governor Sweet. It would be cause for 

rejoicing if two such church members could have the op- 

portunity of teaching America what Christian idealism at 
its best implies. 


When Does Sport Cease 
To Be Sport? 


R. WALTER HAGEN, leaving England, tells the 
golfers of that land that they are too lazy. If they 

had more ambition, says Mr. Hagen, they would not be 
forced to watch their most cherished golfing honors borne 
overseas. Presumably, Mr. Hagen is in a position to com- 
ment. He has twice won the British open championship 
himself ; this year he finished within two strokes of the win- 
ner. And he spoke at the conclusion of a golfing invasion 
during which both the amateur and open honors had been 
won by Americans. It would be hard to disprove Mr. 
Hagen’s belief that these British defeats have been caused 
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by the failure of the defending players to take their golf 
seriously enough. Perhaps they are in a mood so chastened 
that they will receive such admonition in a spirit far differ- 
ent than would be shown by the American golfing public, 
were the circumstances reversed. In the meantime, it is 
hard not to suspect that the British golfer, defeated though 
he has been, could make some reply to the Hagen critique if 
he so desired. For if the Hagen standard is seen in actual 
operation in this country—which was surely the inference— 
it is hard to tell at times what is sport and what is simply 
gruelling hard work. American champions do take their 
sport seriously—sometimes far too seriously. The man who 
makes a business of golf in this country, and achieves 
prominence as a professional, receives a stipend which com- 
pares favorably with that of many commercial magnates. 
Even the competitor who maintains an amateur standing is 
frequently provided with a business sinecure in order that 
he may devote practically his whole time to playing. Much 
the same thing may be seen in our tennis. Last autumn our 
most famous football coach publicly reproached one of the 
members of his team because, on the day of an important 
game, the boy had been overheard singing! It is about time 
that Americans were beginning to ask themselves when 
sport ceases to be sport. 


Anti-Saloon League Money 


ENATOR REED, of Missouri, is too sophisticated a 

politician not to know what he is doing. The more 

inexplicable, therefore, is the way in which he has 
allowed the senate investigation of campaign funds to be 
sidetracked by the finances of the anti-saloon league. As a 
party politician Senator Reed knows that the discovery of 
corruption in the recent Pennsylvania primaries was giving 
to the democrats the best weapon they have had in years 
wherewith to belabor their opponents. What Teapot Dome 
and Daugherty and the aluminum trust had not done, Penn- 
sylvania was doing. It was stirring actual, active public in- 
dignation. By every precept of politics, Senator Reed, 
having struck a hot trail, should have stayed on it. Yet the 
rottenness in Pennsylvania has been allowed largely to pass 
from public sight behind a detailed and largely pointless 
examination of anti-saloon league officers. In other words, 
Senator Reed has yielded political opportunity to satisfy 
a long-standing personal antipathy. 

By which we do not mean to say that Senator Reed, and 
the committee which he heads, should not have investigated 
the funds of the anti-saloon league. If it was thought that 
the league had taken a shady part in the Pennsylvania orgy, 
or in any of the other scandals which are rumored in con- 
nection with recent elections, it was the duty of the commit- 
tee to discover the facts. But we think that any impartial 
reader of the complete evidence as it was given at Washing- 
ton will agree that, after the first two or three days of ex- 
amination, it had been shown that, so far as the primaries 
of the present year are concerned, the league had played a 
very unimportant part. From that point on the investiga- 


tion has degenerated into not much more than a contest of 
wits between Senator Reed and the anti-saloon league wit- 
And with all deference to the best known cross- 


nesses. 
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examiner in the senate, it is fair to say that the league has 
no apologies to make for the outcome. 

The metropolitan press, with a few exceptions, has 
been doing what it could to create the impression that the 
investigation has disclosed ominous facts concerning the 
league’s finances. After reading what has actually been 
said at Washington we do not hesitate to say that nothing 
has been discovered for which the league can be seriously 
blamed. Newspaper talk about a forty-five million dollar 
slush fund is calculated to impress only the headline read- 
ers. As a matter of fact, the league has been able to show 
that it has been a factor in accomplishing one of the most 
amazing social overturns in all history, working in the midst 
of an enormous and heterogeneous population, with a sum 
incredibly small. If forty-five million dollars represents all 
that has gone into the organized work of prohibition up to 
this date, or even if it represents the major portion of what 
has gone into that work, it can truthfully be said that na- 
tional prohibition was enacted and has been defended at a 
cost surprisingly small. 

Neither have there been personal contributions listed 
which the league needs to defend. !f the total expenditure 
to date is much smaller than it might easily have been, the 
gifts listed during the last eighteen months were in each 
case a bagatelle. Including churches as well as individuals, 
there do not seem to have been more than two dozen gifts 
of a thousand dollars or over from the entire country! In 
fact, the only acts discovered to which exception can be 
taken are the admitted small payments made for speeches 
delivered by a few congressmen, and the payments made to 
such professional spellbinders as the late Mr. Bryan and 
Mr. Richard Pearson Hobson. Concerning both of these 
factors there is admittedly room for explanation and argu- 
ment, Particularly in the case of the large expenditure to 
Mr. Hobson there should be an explanation to its constitu- 
ency by the league officials. 

It is noticeable that Senator Reed has not discovered very 
much as to the way in which the money has been spent. An 
annual salary list totaling two million dollars for an organi- 
zation with the ramifications of the anti-saloon league is 
low. Payments listed to speakers are, with the possible 
Bryan and Hobson exceptions already noted, low. By no 
means does this account for the use of all the funds which 
have passed through the hands of the league. But Senator 
Reed is apparently more interested in finding out where the 
money came from than where it went. There is no reason 
to suppose, however, that if this aspect of the question had 
been stressed there would have been found anything more 
questionable than has been brought to light. 

The whole investigation so far furnishes an astonishing 
proof of the correctness of the position in regard to the 
funds of church reform bodies which The Christian Cen- 
tury has frequently expressed. By covering up sources of 
income and methods of expenditure, such bodies are expos- 
ing themselves to suspicions which are quite needless. For 
this reason there is the less excuse for the league’s silence 
concerning funds given years ago. Every such hesitation 
breeds whisperings. The chief lesson of the senate investi- 
gation, insofar as the anti-saloon league is concerned, is that 
there have been dark suspicions of the operations of that 
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body in the minds of men like Senator Reed, and in the 
minds of thousands of citizens, which suspicions are now 
shown to have been without cause. An open financial policy 
would have saved the league all the stress of these past 
weeks, and all the misleading headlines which have made 
millions of unthinking Americans believe that huge finan- 
cial wrongdoing has actually been nosed out. 

We say again, therefore, what we have said before. When 
any organization undertakes, either directly or indirectly, 
to work in the name of the church in the realm of reform, 
the only proper financial policy for it to pursue is to offer 
to the public a full report as to the sources of its funds and 
the manner of their employment. Nothing less than this 
can satisfy the Christian ethic. If the church, driven to 
interfere in the social order in order that the kingdom may 
be established, can find no better technique of action than 
the political organizations of the past have employed, then 
the church undermines its own position as an agency of 
redemption. 

The investigation at Washington has shown that, in ad- 
dition to the requirements of Christian ethics, this is the 
only practical policy for such organizations. The anti-sa- 
loon league had nothing to be ashamed of, nothing to cover 
up. But by covering up it merely attracted suspicion to 
itself and its own standing. We are convinced that the 
same thing is true of other bodies operating in this or par- 
allel fields—the federal council, the national Catholic wel- 
fare conference, the world alliance for international friend- 
ship through the churches, the national council for the pre- 
vention of war, or even local bodies in our cities like the 
Better government association in Chicago. All of these 
bodies give financial statements of a kind, but all of them 
should study to make their entire financial status, both in- 
coming and outgoing, direct and indirect, as clear as the 
sun. They should do it as a policy voluntarily, and not re- 
luctantly under compulsion. 

If the aggravating haggling which Senator Reed has in- 
dulged in while attempting to discover some skeleton in the 
anti-saloon league closet will only impress this foolishness 
of secrecy on all church reform bodies, the Washington in- 
vestigation will have been of inestimable worth. 


Since Rauschenbusch-- 
What? 


EVERAL DECADES have passed since Walter Rau- 
S schenbusch with the aid of Washington Gladden and 

a few other kindred spirits awakened the church of 
America to the social implications of the Christian gospel. 
There were eager young men in those days who, inspired 
by the rediscovery of ancient truth, spoke optimistically of a 
“new reformation” which was to come or which, as they 
fondly imagined, was already on its way. What has become 
of those dreams? At a recent conference of Methodist 


liberals, held under the auspices of the Methodist federation 
for social service, in Evanston, Illinois, that question was 
raised again and again. Young men asked the older leaders 
whether they could discern any evidences of progress in the 
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application of Christian principles to the social and economic 
facts of contemporary life. The men whom experience had 
given perspective were not quick to answer such questions. 

Progress? Yes and no. That was the answer. No 
answer but a highly qualified one was possible. Some 
progress in liberalizing and socializing religious thought has 

ndoubtedly been made in two decades. The literature 
which has developed on the relation of Christian idealism to 
the problems of economic and political life is voluminous. 
The number of religious leaders, both clerical and lay, who 
have some understanding of what Christianity ought to 
mean in economic and social terms has been greatly in- 
creased. Institutional church activities, if they have any- 
thing to do with the subject, have been multiplied. In prob- 
lems of international morality the gain is obvious. The 
church has learned a lesson or two from the war. Whether 
or not the church is ready for heroism, should another war 
come, is matter for dispute; but it could not possibly be as 
naive as it was in the last one. Yes, we are making some 
progress in recouping the losses suffered by Christian ideal- 
ism centries ago and so brilliantly analyzed by Professor 
Tawney in his “Religion and the Rise of Capitalism.” 

And yet, and yet, everywhere, as at Evanston, the astute 
observer who rejoices over these achievements hastens to 
qualify his joy with sobering reflections. Perhaps the 
church is learning, precept upon precept and line upon line. 
Yet nothing in the social thought of American protestantism 
has occurred which deserves to be dignified by the term “a 
new reformation.” Preachers have acquired the habit of 
assuring their congregations that Christ must be Lord of all 
if he is to be Lord at all. But the sublime religious imperal- 
ism betokened by such a phrase is not frequently brought 
into specific conflict with those facts and conditions of con- 
temporary civilization which challenge the supremacy of 
Christ. We are living under a highly competitive economic 
system which remains unchallenged by the cooperative ideal 
of the gospel. Cooperative industrial experiments, inspired 
by either Christian or secular idealism, do not number a 
score in the whole country. The motives of greed which 
corrupt the whole of modern civilization are not heroically 
rebuked as the preachers of either the middle ages or the 
early reformation rebuked a greed which was innocency it- 
self compared to the dominant passion which now motivates 
industrial and commercial enterprise. In spite of all that is 
said there are not many martyrdoms of the prophets in the 
American church. Where such have occurred they have 
more frequently been due to the religious bigotry than to the 
social conservatism of congregations. 

If we survey the denominations we note that hardly any 
of them have been able to replace the contemporaries of 
Rauschenbusch, as these older men have fallen, with young 
men as vigorous and heroic. The Episcopal church has had 
no one to take the place of either Bishop Williams or Bishop 
Spaulding and the death of William Austin Smith was al- 
most as disastrous for the cause of social liberalism as that 
of the two bishops. Samuel Zane Batten is dead and the 
Baptists seem to have no one around whom the social liberal 


forces can gather as they did about that intrepid leader. 


The Methodists are probably at the present time richer in 
liberal social thought and leadership than any other com- 
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munion, yet the federation for social service holds its head 
above water with difficulty, and while there are many young 
men who follow the leadership of Professor Ward and Bis- 
hop McConnell there is no obvious passion among the lead- 
ers of the church for what these men are saying and doing. 
As for the Presbyterian church, the voice of social prophecy 
seems well-nigh extinct in that denomination in which one 
as mildly liberal as Charles Stelzle is feared as a radical by 
many colleagues. The Labor temple in New York seems 
almost the sole venture of the Presbyterian church in radical 
social theory at the present time. As for the Congrega- 
tional church, while it has a goodly number of heroic social 
liberals the denomination on the whole gives the impression 
of being composed of “tired radicals” who have sacrificed 
the delights of heroic combat for the pleasures of the phil- 
osopher’s easy chair. The liberals among the Disciples, un- 
der the leadership of Alva Taylor have held their own, but 
have hardly gained strength. 

There are hardly more than a score of men in the entire 
church in America who are really feared by the forces which 
are intent upon maintaining the status quo inviolate. If 
such a statement seems too sweeping and if our general 
analysis of social thought in the American churches seems 
to underestimate its prophetic detachment from the mood 
and atmosphere which pervades the political and economic 
life of our day, it need only be observed that we are living 
under an administration which more frankly espouses the 
cause of a secularized and impersonal capitalism than any 
administration since McKinley and that this administration 
is subject to practically no criticism from the churches or 
their leaders. The churches have in fact followed the lead- 
ership of the newspapers in giving lip service to a political 
leadership for which they have no enthusiasm, but to dis- 
avow which they lack the moral energy and courage. 

It is of course a difficult task to gauge progress. By 
what shall it be measured? By some milestone of the past? 
Or by the gait of some contemporary? Or shall we measure 
our achievements by our hopes? If we judged the social 
heroism of the church by the hopes of the generation of 
Rauschenbusch and Gladden we know that an adverse judg- 
ment would be rendered. If we judge it by contemporary 
achievements in other groups we might ask the question 
whether in a similar crisis any group of American church- 
men could have been found to sponsor the peace proposals 
which issued from Lambeth palace during the British coal 
strike, obviously dictated as they were by a strong sympathy 
for the labor cause. If we judge the social effectiveness of 
the church by the enemies it makes, not much can be said 
for it. Reaction in America does not fear the church. No 
matter how we judge, there is not much justification for 
sanguine conclusions. 

Perhaps the church in America has been engulfed by the 
general mood of reaction which seems to have fastened it- 
self upon the nation as a result of unprecedented prosperity. 
It is not easy to speak for justice when injustice is not ob- 
vious. Social iniquity which cannot be dramatized in rags 
and hovels does not easily disquiet the conscience of even 
the most sensitive. Perhaps we are so conservative because 
the American church, even in its connectional denomina- 
tions, is so strongly congregational. There is a tyranny of 
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the pew over the pulpit in America which is not paralleled 
in other protestant nations and which only the stoutest heart 
can defy. There is good reason for the suspicion that con- 
gregational polity aggravates this tyranny, particularly 
where it expresses itself on ethical and social questions, for 
an individual church always falls prey more easily to the 
energy of a few unregenerate laymen than an entire de- 
nomination and an entire church. 

Perhaps we must strengthen the conception of the church 
as the seat of authority by such heroic experiments as pooled 
salaries for ministers before we can assure them liberty to 
prophesy. The Methodist conference entertained such an 
idea in its discussions without arriving at any definite con- 
clusion. Whatever plan and expedient is adopted to set the 
church once more upon the road of progress in social ethics, 
it is obvious that heroic action is required to awaken the 
church from its present lethargy. We may console our- 
selves with the thought that 


“While the tired waves, vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain; 

Far back in creeks and inlets making 
Comes silent flooding in the main.” 


It may be that underneath the surface of religious life the 
emphasis in Christian ethics is gradually and imperceptibly 
shifting until some day we will awaken to discover that we 
have a church with the ambition of conquering the whole of 
life in the name of Christ. But we must confess that we see 
waves without evidences of a tide at the present time. At 
least the tide-waters have not reached the marks left by pre- 
vious floods upon the sands of the shore. 


The Observer 


Cleveland H. Dodge, Philanthropist and 


Servant 
. MERICA has always had the reputation of producing 


unique types. The world always had philanthropists. 

They all gave their money to the same general 
causes through the ages. Then Mr. Carnegie and Mr. J. 
DD. Rockefeller, Jr., came along and began finding new and 
unique ways of using vast sums of money. In Mr. Carne- 
gie’s case perhaps no man before him had given millions 
for libraries, church organs, international peace, freeing 
scholars from financial worry that they might do their best 
work, providing college scholarships for every boy in one 
nation. Mr. Dodge was as unique in another way. He never 
gave without identifying himself personally with the cause. 
Thus he gave vast sums to the Red Cross but at the same 
time he worked with it, even helping to pack boxes for the 
soldiers. He made a contribution of many thousands of 
dollars to the Woodrow Wilson foundation, but served as 
chairman of the executive committee to raise a million dol- 
lars by small gifts from all over the nation. He gave munifi- 
cently to many institutions of education but he served as 
treasurer for them or on their executive committee. It was 
the same with the Y. M. C. A. Everywhere his money went, 
he went. 
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The Dodge name will always be more intimately identi- 
fied with the Near East relief than with anything else. To 
this he gave the last fifteen years of his life unstintedly. I 
wonder if my readers realize what Near East means. It 
has thus far sent $80,000,000 to the relief of refugees and 
to its orphanages. Today these orphanages stand all over 
Greece and Asia minor and thousands of children are being 
fed and educated in them. No one did more to make all 
this possible than Mr. Dodge. When the Near East relief 
was organized Mr. Dodge was at the first meeting. It was 
organized upon a cable from Mr. Morgenthau, then ambas- 
sador to Turkey. Dr. James L. Barton was made chair- 
man, Professor Samuel T. Dutton, secretary, and Mr. 
Charles R. Crane, treasurer. Mr. Dodge was made a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, and shortly afterwards, 
upon Mr. Crane’s leaving the country, became treasurer. 
For the first five years of the Near East venture he attended 
all the meetings of the committee, but beyond that he did 
one really beautiful thing. He said he wanted the Armenian 
refugees and orphans to have relief on a large scale at once 
and that people would give much more generously if they 
knew every cent collected would go to Aremenia, conse- 
quently he was ready to bear all the expenses of collection. 
The result was that for several years he contributed every 
cent of the expenses which in the end must have gone up 
into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. He himself was 
often in the office and was always speaking at all sorts of 
gatherings for the near east. “Thousands of little orphans 
in Armenia and Greece owe their lives to him. 

He was always deeply interested in the American col- 
leges in Turkey and Syria. To Robert college he gave 
large sums and when Mary Mills Patrick started to build 
up the now famous American Girls’ college near Con- 
stantinople he became one of her enthusiastic helpers, giv- 
ing both his interest and his money. The American uni- 
versity at Beirut became a special care to him and his son 
Bayard is now president of it, while his daughter married 
George H. Huntington of Robert college. Thus he gave his 
heart, his money and his children to the near east. When two 
years ago a joint campaign to raise an endowment for the 
three near east colleges was undertaken, Mr. Dodge threw 
himself into this whole-heartedly and gave great sums to its 
treasury. Thus, all through his life giving himself and all 
he had. 

Mr. Dodge was of a deeply religious spirit. I shall never 
forget an address he once made to a group of ministers 
when theological discussion in the Presbyterian church was 
running high. He pleaded for full liberty of thought in the 
church, but unity of life. He thought the great heresies 
were moral heresies. He thought the church should not 
require one standard of thought in doctrine but should de- 
mand one standard of life. He thought the trouble with 
most Christians was that they never passed the line of 
safety. He had no respect for his rich brethren who never 
gave beyond income. When some great emergency came 
he wanted to find men who dared go into their capital. He 
felt so strongly on the matter of freedom of thought in the 
church that when the New York presbytery declined to 
license his son for the ministry, the first time he appeared 
before them, because of his unwillingness to express cer- 
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titude on some questions he was trying to think through, 
he was tempted to leave the church for good. He felt that 
a church which had no room for his son in the pulpit had 
no room for his father in the pew. The son was afterwards 


4 licensed and the father felt relieved. To Mr. Dodge the 
acceptance of Christ as Lord and Master and the desire 

} o follow him to the end was the heart of Christianity. He 
‘ felt that one who made this act of faith and loyalty was a 


Christian. If he believed more, well and good, but this 
was the final test. 

Mr. Dodge was a college classmate of President Wilson 
and his friendship for him was very close to the end. Mr. 
Wilson often stopped with him when he came to New 
York and Mr. Dodge often visited him at Washington. 
He was a great apostle of Mr. Wilson’s ideals, was very 
happy in urging them by voice and by working to establish 
the Woodrow Wilson foundation. Some men find their 
happiness in life in getting. Mr. Dodge found his in giving. 

FREDERICK LYNCH. 


Discovering Names 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 
E WENT to Washington, I and the daughter of 
\\ Keturah and her husband and her children. And 
we visited the Library of Congress. And we be- 
z held in Glass Cases the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 

And the children sought out the name of John Hancock 
and the name of Charles Carrol of Carrolton. And they 
said, Now let us find Grandpa’s name. 

And when they found it not above the name of John 
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Hancock on the Declaration of Independence or on the 
dotted line with that of George Washington on the Consti- 
tution of the United States, their opinions of those two 
important documents were Visibly Affected. 

And the little sister of the daughter of the daughter of 
Keturah said, Grandpa hath his Fountain Pen, he might 
Sign it Now. 

And there was no doubt expressed that this procedure 
would add to the validity of either of the two Documents. 

And I set out to convince these Young Folk that at least 
two Important Events, both Highly Creditable to those who 
participated in them, had been wrought out without their 
Grandpa’s being Among Those Present, and that various 
other matters from the Fall of the Roman Empire forward 
and back had been done before their Grandpa was even a 
Little Baby. 

But this was not so easy for them to understand as some 
people might have supposed. Nor do Grown Folk always 
realize how Ancient they appear unto children. And I fear 
there be folk who magnify the difference between them- 
selves and their children so that it is no wonder their chil- 
dren think of them as having spent the Major Part of their 
lives Before the Flood. 

But I am thinking also how brief is the period within 
which any one man can write his name where Posterity 
might hope to discover it. Not even for an hundred and 
fifty years may a man hope to survive and behold future 
generations seeking for his name, and if he were so to live 
he might not always be proud of their discovery of it. 

Wherefore will I seek in the short time I have to place 
my name, if not very high, at least where they of my kin- 
dred who seek for it may not be ashamed of it. And the 
names of John Hancock and George Washington and the 
rest are secure where they wrote them. 


VERSE 


Epitaph 
e E who died here gives cheer to all behind; 
Where he fell back, his comrades swept the height 
To glorious triumph! so—Hold to the line! 
He who was killed shouts “Courage!” for the fight. 
Laura SIMMONS. 


A Staten Bible 
(Printed in 1714) 


OW this old tome rebukes our hurried age! 
Two centuries these brazen flowers have bloomed 

About the margin; and the brazen hasps 
As proudly guard the sacred book today 
As when more leisured fingers than we know 
Shaped them and riveted in place by craft 
All but forgotten now. These yellowed leaves 
Smell strangely of antiquity. The words 
I cannot read; yet well I understand 
They fed the blood and sinews that our sires 
Used in their grapple with the wilderness. 
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Vision they gave, and courage edged with steel 
To turn the vision to reality 

And build the structure we too lightly hold. 

The Staten Bible! Faith! Our sires were men! 


Minnie M. La Huts. 


Obligation 


HE man who has a living to make 

Must make it. 

The woman who has a heart to break 
Will break it. 

The maid who has a lesson to learn 
Will learn it. 

The youth who has a vice to spurn 
Must spurn it. 

And if you have a God to praise 
O praise Him. 

And if you have a child to raise 
O raise him. 

Mase Munns CHARLES. 











On Taking Christ Seriously 


By A. Maude Royden 


whether it is possible to “take Christ literally” or not, 

and it is really a very foolish controversy, for it is 
not possible to take anybody literally. People often say, 
“We must remember that our Lord was eastern, and he 
used the dramatic language of the east,” or “We must re- 
member that he was a poet, and poets cannot express the 
truths they teach in the language of literalism.” There is 
a suggestion in all this that there is something remarkable 
in the fact that we cannot take Christ literally, something 
that needs explaining away, while all the time we know 
perfectly well that, as a matter of fact, we cannot possibly 
take anybody literally, and the whole controversy is ab- 
surd. 


[rien IS CONTINUAL CONTROVERSY as to 


Our Lord was a teacher. Many of you here are teachers. 
How is it possible for you to conduct a single class if every- 
thing that you are going to say is taken literally? The whole 
of our language is full of figures of speech, full of poetic 
Every time 
you express yourself you use some phrase that cannot be 
taken literally. It is not only Christ who cannot be taken 
literally ! 


expressions, full of similes and metaphors. 


LITERALNESS IMPOSSIBLE 


I have heard people say that they “burst with rage,” and 
I can see with my own eyes that they have not burst at all. 
“He flew to the rescue,” when he did not fly at all. I was 
listening to people talking only the other day, with the object 
of preaching this sermon, and I realized that almost every 
phrase, everything except the baldest and most prosaic state- 
ment, contained some element of metaphor. I heard a woman 
say somewhat brusquely to her child, who was talking too 
much, “Now you shut your mouth, and don’t open it again 
until I tell you.” The child, as a matter of fact, had adenoids, 
But did his mother 
Of course she did not. She only meant him 
not to talk, and used the kind of language that we are using 
all the time, more or less. It would be a deplorable kind of 
language which did not allow people to use figures that they 
could not possibly expect anyone to take literally. We are 
paralyzed, we say, with astonishment. We are thunder- 
struck, when people say something surprising. Some of 
us, perhaps, are more forcible—or more picturesque !— 
than others; but the idea that we ought to be taken literally, 
and that Christ is an exceptional and rather inexplicable 
person because he cannot be taken literally, is nonsense. 

It is true, of course, that a poet is even less to be taken 
literally than other people, because his language and his 
thought are less bald, less prosaic. It occurred to me to look 
at some of the finest of the hymns in our own hymnbook, 
and here is one: 


and could not shut his month for long. 
mean him to? 


I bind unto myself today 
The virtues of the star-lit heaven, 
The glorious sun’s life-giving ray, 
The whiteness of the moon at even, 
The flashing of the lightning free, 


The whirling wind’s tempestuous shocks, 
The stable earth, the deep salt sea, 
Around the old eternal rocks. 


That is one of the most glorious verses in our hymn-book, 
I think, but literally—how can anybody take it literally? 
An even greater favorite with us is Blake’s “Jerusalem” : 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my sword—O clouds unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 


Does anyone suppose that any such thing will be brought? 
Are you going home in a burning chariot, or are you going 
home in a bus? 

THE REAL ISSUE 


The idea that Christ is peculiar because he “cannot be 
taken literally” helps us to shirk the real difficulty. It is 
an evasion of the whole question. For the question is not 
whether we can take Christ or anybody else literally: it is 
whether we can take him seriously. It is true that Christ 
was an eastern, and the language of the east is instinct with 
a poetry which our language lacks. It is true that he is a 
poet, one of the greatest poets the world has ever seen. An 
artist said to me the other day that all the beauty any, 
artist has ever produced since Christ is only the echo o 
what Christ has taught. And in proportion as Christ is a 
poet, his language must mean something far more than the 
mere literal meaning. -He demands more, not less. The 
truth is greater, the demand more exacting, when we give 
up the absurd idea that we must take him literally. 

Literally! “I am the good shepherd.” We thought he 
was a carpenter! We might start a sect, might we not, or 
two sects—one that said he was a carpenter, and the other 
that said he was a shepherd! And somebody might start 
a third to say that in fact he was not a carpenter or a shep- 
herd but a vine! (“I am the vine. Ye are the branches.” ) 
There is nothing more nonsensical in that than there is in 
some other literal interpretations of our Lord’s sayings, 
and people have done things not so futile but much more 
disastrous than trying to grow grapes out of their fingers 
and toes because they insisted on the literal interpretation of 
some of the things that our Lord said to us. 


LITERALISM’S TEMPTATION 


I will tell you why I labor this point tonight: because 
I have often noticed that many people who call themselves 
Christians, instead of trying to soften what our Lord said, 
instead of trying to show that it did not really apply to 
modern people or to everybody, or to you and me, some- 
times try the opposite way. They press what he said—they 
press its literal meaning—in such a way as to show that it 
is senseless; and then they excuse themselves from trying 
to carry it out. 

Only the other day a very learned scholar, a man who 
ought to know a thousand times as much of the mind of 
Christ as I do, who am no scholar, commenting on our 
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Lord’s statement that we were to “give to him that ask- 
eth” said that the Quakers, who prided themselves on the 
literal observance of our Lord’s teaching had always been 
very successful bankers; and he added, with a smile of de- 
rision, that if a banker were to obey the command, “Give 
to everyone that asketh,” he would not have a bank very 
long. This is said by a man of intelligence, education and 
learning! He does not stop to consider that nowhere in the 
pages of the gospel are we told to give away what does 
hot belong to us. 

There is a great difficulty for most of us in this saying, 
“Give to him that asketh,” but I cannot think it is taking 
our Lord seriously to put upon it an interpretation so fan- 
tastic, and then to say with a smile, “Obviously. we cannot 
obey this precept !” 


THE WORDS OF CHRIST 


Again, with regard to the incident I read to you just now, 
another man, no less learned, said a few weeks ago, “Christ 
said, ‘Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor.’ If ev- 
erybody did that there would not be any buyers. We can- 
not all sell.” Our Lord did not say it to everybody. He 
said it to one individual, and when I pointed that out, he 
said that was an evasion. In fact, he himself desired— 
I think subconsciously, and it is a sin into which we have 
all fallen; not he alone—he unconsciously desired to pre- 
sent our Lord’s teaching as so inherently absurd that he 
might absolve himself from following it. If our Lord 
said something which contained a logical absurdity, then we 
might, with a sigh of relief, reflect that such teaching could 
not possibly be taken seriously. 

But if Christ said that, not to the crowd, but to an indi- 
vidual, what then? Are we not bound to take that seri- 
ously? I believe that our Lord said nothing which con- 
tained an inherent absurdity. He said, “Give to them that 
ask.” He said that to the crowd and to the people at large, 
but he did not say, “Sell,” for if everybody sold, there 
would, as my friend pointed out, be no buyers. But we 
are relieved to find that our Lord said something that was 
ridiculous when we had been afraid that he was saying 
something that was too hard. It is such a relief to think, 
“Well, after all this is impossible. We cannot do it; it is a 
logical absurdity!” But Christ did say it was a great mis- 
fortune to be rich, and I do not know more than a handful 
of Christians who would not congratulate a person if he 
had a great fortune left to him. 


THE MEANING OF SERIOUSNESS 


We have not taken him seriously because we have been 
quarreling about whether we should take him literally. If 
we are to take him seriously, it means that we must make 
a serious attempt to understand. It means that we must 
not dismiss with an indulgent smile the teaching of one who 
at least had a mind of towering genius, a nature of extraor- 
dinary nobility and power. We must not say, “This man 


after all did things that were ideally beautiful but utterly 


unpractical, and even in some cases absurd.” We must not 
take refuge in putting upon our Lord’s words a construc- 
tion which, if we would only take a little trouble, we could 
see that they would not bear, and then decide that because 
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that construction is absurd we need not trouble ourselves 
about the matter. We must, as long as we are not able to 
understand what he meant, give ourselves no rest until we 
are able. We must, as long as we are unable to do what 
he said, realize that we are failing—not he—that he has 
offered a challenge which we have not been able to accept. 

“Resist not evil!” Christ did not resist. If God had 
been content to write his commandments in the sky for us 
to read, we might have said, “Well, this is impossible!” 
We cannot say it now, because Christ did it. We might 
say it was contemptible: we cannot, because Christ did it, 
and was not contemptible. “If Christ’s moral teaching were 
to be carried out,” says Professor Kirsopp Lake in his last 
book, “civilization would come to an end.” What? In the 
face of Christ? If we were all like Christ would civiliza- 
tion come to an end? If we did the things that he did, 
would the world be civilized no more? If there were even 
one person in the world today who was like Christ would 
the world be nearer to civilization or farther away? If we 
here in this Guildhouse could act as Christ did, could live 
in his spirit, could look at the evil and understand it and 
treat it as he did, could serve God and man as he did, would 
the world be more civilized or less? Did Christ not resist 
because he was a coward, or because he was the bravest 
person that ever lived on earth? His teaching—was that a 
part of his life, or did he too realize that it contained teach- 
ing too lofty, too ideal, too visionary for this world? Did 
he say it but not live up to it himself? And if he did, would 
that make the world better or worse? That is the challenge 
we are compelled to meet when we begin to take Christ 
seriously. 


THE EXAMPLE OF JESUS 


It is true that he did not obey his own words literally. 
Has that ever struck you? “If any one strike you on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.” When our Lord 
was struck in the face, at his trial, he did not turn the other 
cheek literally. He rebuked the man who struck him. He 
did not himself literally obey. It seems exceedingly prob- 
able that he was put on oath at his trial: it was the custom 
of the Roman court to put a man on oath when he was 
accused, and if our Lord had refused to take the oath, it 
is likely that it would have been recorded by the evangelists. 
Yet he said, “Swear not at all.” There is precisely that 
kind of “inconsistency” between our Lord’s actions and his 
teaching that we should expect between literal words and 
underlying truth; for who that reads Christ’s teaching as 
a whole and then looks at his life as a whole, will not realize 
that the authority of the teaching depends upon the fact 
that it was perfectly expressed in the life? If that perfect 
teaching, so immeasurably high was one with a life so per- 
fect, so gracious, then we know in our hearts, whatever 
excuse we find for ourselves, that if we were only a little 
like him we should be a great civilizing agency in the world. 
If that is true, although it still may not be possible for some 
of us to see now how to follow out some of the things he 
said, we surely could not rest until we found out how to 
follow it. 

I have come to the conclusion that if we cannot obey 
the words of Christ without doing harm,—if in doing so 
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we find ourselves like a medical student attempting to carry 
out some surgical operation which only the greatest and the 
most perfect surgeon can do—if we, following the words 
of Christ, find ourselves rather destroying than helping 
those whom we would serve—we must, I think, not do it, 
any more than that medical student must do it: but, like 
him, we must not cease to seek to fit ourselves to be able to 
do it. To be content, to say “We cannot do this without 
doing harm,” and therefore we realize that Christ was mis- 
taken, is not to take him seriously. Let us rather say, “We 
cannot do this without doing harm, and therefore we know 
we are in the wrong, and that there is in us some most un- 
Christlike quality’—that is to take him seriously. If we 
were to do that, it would mean that we must go as far as 
we possibly can go—go just as far as we can possibly see 
and perhaps even a little farther, since Christ is there, and 
we love and worship and desire to be like him. As we 
walk through the dimness, through a mist, or through the 
twilight, we can only see a little way, perhaps not as far as 
the end of the street; but if we walk along the street, then 
we can see farther. If we stay where we are, we might 
forever excuse ourselves by saying, “We cannot see the end 
of this street.” No, and we never shall see until we start! 
Start, then, to go that Way which is Christ, as far as you 
can see, and when you have started you will find that all 
the time you are seeing farther. 
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That is really the reason why most of us do not start. We 
do not want to see any farther. It is terrifying enough as 
far as we can see. We do not want to see more. It may 
end in a cross. It may end in that call coming to us, “Sell 
all that ‘hou hast, and give to the poor,” and “Take up thy 
cross and go and follow me.” It might, of course, not. 


Some of the saints have lived and died in outward prosper-@ 


ity and happiness—but it might. 

Do not let us evade the issue any longer, as most of us 
do, by pretending that because we cannot take our Lord liter- 
ally, therefore we need not trouble ourselves about these 
things at all. Let us begin to take him seriously. Those 
great scholars who have cleared away for us so much of 
what is confusing, of what is actually erroneous, who have 
given to us a picture of our Lord’s life, who have released 
our conscience from all sorts of difficulties, have released 
us for something. For what? To take Christ more seri- 
ously! To find out what he really meant! We shall only 
find it by living it. 

Oh, it would have been enough, I suppose, for God to 
write a book and drop it out of heaven if words were 
enough ; but they are not, as I showed you at the beginning. 
No words, no possible form of words, could have conveyed 
to us the whole truth. In order to understand we must 
enter into the mind of Christ, and if we do, we need not 
be afraid that “civilization will come to an end.” 


Youth and the New Russia. 


By John R. Voris 


E EPITOMIZED the situation of Russian youth 
H today,—this clean boy looking even younger than 
It was in Tiflis, Georgia, me- 

tropolis and capital of Russian Transcaucasia in late March 
_ this past year. 
mentor. 


his eighteen years. 


He was for a day or so my guide and my 
He wanted to show all due respect to me, the rep- 
resentative of the American organization to which he owed 
much himself and by which his aged father, a member of 
the former military intelligentsia, had been saved from star- 
vation. But he struggled under carrying the banner not 
only of youth, with its cocksureness, but of the Russian 
youth movement, with its philosophy of “Age and respect 
be damned.” So he had the difficult mental complex of a 
mind divided by struggle between reverential appreciation 
and the almost insolent confidence of all youth in Russia 
today. It was interesting to me to study this serious, ideal- 
istic, and very normal young man. 
He taught me much. 


I liked him immensely. 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURE 


He had enthusiastically shown me the sacred shrine on 
the side of the nearby mountain, the ancient Moslem mosque 
in the Tartar quarter, the splendid old Georgian church, one 
of the best examples of early Christian architecture. And 
then, perhaps at my instigation, but probably because he 
was a clever propagandist, he turned to present-day Rus- 
sian politics. He himself was a member of the Young 


Communist organization. He explained that he had to give 
many hours a week to it, in voluntary labor, “not because I 
have to, but because I am the chairman of a very important 
committee, the committee on culture.” This committee had 
in hand the effort to make “every member literate and en- 
lightened,” not merely on Russian politics, but more espe- 
cially on history and economics. Thus enlightened, I asked 
him to interpret present-day Russia from the standpoint 
of youth. This was his analysis: 

“Russia now offers a wide, wide road to youth. For- 
merly youth had no chance; it was age. Now Russia is 
anything that we want it to be. There is education for all 
of us—education and opportunity.” As the boy said this, 
he was uplifted by the idea, and his face shone with the 
zeal of an apostle. 

“Russia today offers an opportunity to laborers and to 
peasants to educate themselves. They have never had it 
before. They were down; and were held down. She offers 
today short hours of labor, that is, eight hours, instead of 
the terribly long days of labor that used to make life a 
prison for the industrial workers. 

“Russia has separated state and church. This is one of 
the greatest achievements. You don’t know what this 
means. The church held the people down.” No question 
from me had incited this remark from my young guide. In 
fact none had suggested any one of the points he made. I 
must confess that he gave these so logically, and precisely, 
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that they smacked of training somewhere. But even at 
that, the eagerness and enthusiasm were not the result of 
any teaching. They came from a deep emotion. 

He then went on to say that “Russia will be as rich as 
America in twenty years if she keeps on. There is no rea- 
son why she should not. She has the natural resources. 


) | ca Workers are living in good houses now, as compared with 


, ers were making drawings. 


their living quarters under the old days. It is still too 
crowded. Many new homes are needed. But conditions 
are better than ever before. . . . There is still great pov- 
erty, of course, but no more than there would have been 
under any other regime. And we are on our way to some- 
thing better. We will not stand still. . . . Yes, the ba- 
zaars and the congested poverty-stricken oriental quarters 
of the city are still practically untouched. But you can’t 
change orientals in a day; it will take many years to change 
them.” 


NEW METHODS IN SCHOOLS 


I visited a school in Tiflis. Here was evidence of the 
revolt of youth and of childhood from former convention, a 
revolt officially encouraged by government educational au- 
thority. It was Saturday morning. They do not have to 
go to school on Saturdays but several “clubs” were meeting, 
and a number of the boys and girls were working on the 
enlargement of the stage for dramatic performances. Oth- 
All were happy, and noisy. 
, Some of the teachers were heartened over the situation ; 


: T © others were Gecouraged because there is “no discipline.” 
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The “Dalton system,” an American method of project work, 
fitted for the very advanced, elect schools, where teachers 


scan be carefully trained, has been swallowed hook, bait and 


sinker by the Russian government, and project method it 
is,—with freedom, and self-expression. This new educa- 
tional method is not so much the revolt of youth, as it is 
the revolt of leaders of the present regime in behalf of 
youth. But the boys and girls have gladly, even hilariously, 
caught the spirit, as might be expected. Their teachers are 
dazed, but even amid the transformation from the old to 
the new, at a time when the pendulum has swung to an 
extreme, some of the teachers are doing a splendid piece of 
constructive work. 

In principle the Russian government is attempting to do 
precisely the thing that is being done in the most progres- 
sive, best-equipped American experimental schools. But it 
is easy to imagine the effect of an attempt to impose such 
an extreme method all at once upon a school system which 
has heretofore never been anything but conventionally aca- 
demic! But I found there in that one school I visited some 
really remarkable work, of a high order. And I saw young- 
sters with the joy of life in them going about their business 
of doing the things that they liked. Their faces were not 
pinched, or hard or fearful; nor were they bold or forbid- 
ding. They were full of vitality and happiness. 


ON PARADE 


The parade passed the reviewing stand in Leninakin.: 


President Rykoff of the All-Russian republic, Commissar 
Tchitcherin, President Lukashin, of the Armenian republic, 
were on the platform. A long line of military—the famous 


the utter insanity of sovietism. 
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Russian red army regiments—passed ; thousands of work- 
ingmen; squads of professional union members; and then 
the children,—all the city’s children, bright, clean, happy. 
It was the children who received the ecstatic applause. 
The All-Russian central committee was in session in 
Tiflis—its first meeting outside of Moscow. The mature, 
scholarly-looking heads of the Russian government, Rykoff, 
Kalinen, Tchitcherin, the picture of a faculty of a modern 
European university, spoke from night to night in long 
disquisitions. There were short talks from military and 
union leaders. There had been but little applause, except 
for President Rykoff. And then came two youngsters one 
evening, one of ten, the other perhaps twelve, from the 
boys’ military school, their long grayish-brown military 
coats and their helmets giving them a grotesquely mature 
appearance. They declaimed on the future of Russia. 
They shouted, “If our country needs us, we will be there!” 
It was like any oratorical effort of twelve-year olds be- 
fore their grade schvols throughout the world. But there in 


‘Tiflis, the fourteen hundred selected representatives in the 


opera house, of whom four hundred were delegates upon 
whom the entire weight of legislation now rests, applauded 
until the place rang. President Rykoff did not have nearly 
so great an ovation. It was the tribute of present-day Rus- 
sian leadership to the youth they are trying to mold. 


WHAT IT MEANS 


The many who scoff at the whole picture of what they 
think is going on in Russia today will chalk these illustra- 
tions up against the present regime, as other instances of 
It is easy to sit in the seat 
of the scornful here, and to laugh at the naiveté of Russia’s 
present-day elevation of childhood. 
hand, applaud this as an idealistic tendency worthy of emu- 
lation by the world—a new birth of freedom, the challenge 
to youth the world over. 
either of these groups. But for sober students of the phe- 
nomena taking place in Russia today there is something 
here of profound significance. 

There are many things in the Russian youth movement 
that are grotesque, causing us to smile cynically and to fling 
caustic words at adults who will so disproportionately lift 
children to the stature of idols. There are inimical features 
that cause child-lovers to grind their teeth—the inculcation 
of a desire to revolt from parents; their incitement to im- 
pudence and rebellion ; the laws which prevent parents from 
punishing their children, or even upbraiding them; the 
tragedy of children laughing at their parents, egged on as 
they are by communistic ideals and customs. More danger- 
ous still is the encouraging of youth to pay little if any at- 
tention to the ordinary standards of morality. Nor do we 
find it easy to overlook the teaching of little children athe- 
istic ideas, of scorn for the rich, for the church, for bour- 
geois standards, and to overlook too the spectacle of an ap- 
palling paternalism. 

These things must have the condemnation of the world 
of child-lovers. They are sufficiently bad to warrant prac- 
tically all that has been said against them, and that is a good 
deal. It is understandable if those who condemn do so with 
such severity and bitterness that they have no room left for 


A few, on the other 
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a calm judgment of the case. And yet, without minimizing 
in the least the justice of a condemnation of the evils of the 
development, or attempting to stifle laughter at the bur- 
lesque of child welfare too often growing out of the present 
situation, let me say that the whole thing is a development 
toward what may be a good and is indeed a probably essen- 
tial step, taking into consideration not only the temperament 
of the people but the conditions preceding this present stage. 

Russia has heretofore, like all oriental and semi-oriental 
countries, been a land of age rather than of youth. The 
church was in the old days, and still is, the most important 
institution in a country where religion dominates the whole 
of life. The church was built for age. It was dominated 
by godly old men who had long ago left the visions of youth 
by the wayside. Even the local priests were old in years, or 
else in ways. The places of power were all in the hands 
of aged men. Noble-looking men of beautiful character, 
most of these. There can be little but praise for them. But 
any institution placing the power in such men will be a dy- 
ing institution. 

The schools, too, were built for age. Not that they were 
led by aged men, as was the church, but that they were 
founded on traditionalism almost as much as the church. 
They were academic and built upon the presupposition of 
the continuance of a certain form of society, a de luxe edu- 
cation for the fortunate few. They were not based on dem- 
ocratic training of all children. Like the church they were 
founded upon the theories of adults, rather than the psycho- 
logical needs of children. 

The home was dominated by age. It revolved about the 
power of the father, a paternalistic and feudal authority, 
pre-medieval in its character, beautiful from the sentimen- 
tal standpoint, but hard on youth. An undue reverence was 
given to and required by age; an abnormal stifling of self- 
expression on the part of the children. 

And as for child welfare in the sense that we know it 
in the west, there was nothing of the kind. Child life, 
child psychology, child valuation, except for what the 
child meant to the man, all were left out. Recreation, in 
our sense, education, health, happiness, were not taken 
into consideration. Now the near east everywhere has this 
blind spot toward children. There is, it is true, the normal, 
intensely emotional love of parents for children, such as is 
found everywhere the world round. But the valuation of 
child life; conserving it from disease; educating it and 
training it, giving it due respect, and opportunity for self- 
expression, this thing had not permeated even the outer 
shell of Russian thought. 


TRADITION’S GRIP 


The traditionalism of the past holds all eastern coun- 
tries in an iron grip. This applies to the whole of life. 
Ordinary processes of progress, development, evolution, 
seem to have no effect. Only a cataclysmic happening can 
shake such a society from the shackles of the past. This 


is true of the hold of pre-medieval traditions on the church; 
true of the hold of ancient state ideas on the state; the 
attitude of the rich toward the poor; of old ideas of agri- 
culture and of industry and commerce in relation to 
modern methods. Traditionalism is the greatest enemy of 
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the near east. Wars are bad enough; hatreds and bigotries 
are worse; but traditionalisr: is the paramount enemy of 
civilization. 

' Childhood has had to lift its head under this general 
blight of traditionalism. For the attitude toward children 





was in the same class as the attitude toward the other fac- € 8 


tors of progress. And only a revolutionary movement, 
which would naturally go to the extreme, apparently could 
break the power of the past. Russia today has many 
evidences of an earnest faith in childhood and a whole- 
some interest in children as such. It is tinctured by flam- 
boyant adulation of children; by an exploitation of them 
for the political future, and especially for the future of 
the communistic and atheistic philosophy. It is naive and 
smacks of the amateur. But it is either at heart sincere, 
or else its results will be the same as if it were sincere. 


A PROGRAM FOR YOUTH 


Russia has throughout her federated republics con- 
vinced officials, parents and children of these few things: 

There must be a valuation of childhood. Children must be 
saved to the world. 

There must be an equal valuation of girls and boys. Girls 
must not hereafter be discriminated against. 

There must be a conservation of childhood. There must 
‘be for each one, health and happiness. And nothing is too 
good for the children; no effort spared to give them health 
through hospital attendance, or through food, recreation, 
and good housing. 

Children must have education, according to their needs 
and liking and inner desire, rather than according to a 
previously-formed idea of parents, or of teachers. Chil- 
dren must have self-expression. 

Children as they grow up must have a free opportunity 
to mingle with one another, whatever their previous class, 
and they must have a chance for the development of spe- 
cial talents, in drama, or art, music, industry, or agriculture. 
They must learn to live together, through organization of 
boys into scouts, and of girls into their own clubs; through 
opportunities for leadership. 

The children of cities must have playgrounds, gymna- 
siums, welfare centers. They must have free access to 
museums and libraries, and must be given a leadership 
that represents the best ability. 

I believe this tendency to abnormal adulation, and the 
abnormal self-assertion cf children, will right itself. One 
already sees a tendency of minor officials to insist on proper 
respect toward adults—especially themselves! And teach- 
ers are gradually securing more influence and they will not 
stand forever the revolt from their leadership. Children 
themselves grow up, see the foolishness of it, and they 
will not permit the license which they have had the doubt- 
ful privilege of enjoying. And besides Russia is bound to 
feel the pressure of the world’s educators and leaders. 
But it is my firm conviction, not only that never will there 
be a return to the old days of injustice to childhood, and 
that a decade hence will see a normal, wholesome life for 
children in schools, church, welfare work and home, but 
that this advance never could have come to pass had it not 
been for the swinging of the pendulum to the extreme. 
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The Book for the Week 


How Civilization Defeated 
Christianity 


] # E AVERAGE MAN, with his lack of historical perspec- 
tive and vital imagination, easily suffers from the illusion 
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that the ills which afflict him and the circumstances which 
condition his life are eternal and irrevocable; that they have been 
so from the beginning, are now and ever shall be, world without 
end. This illusion is one of the greatest foes of moral progress. 
We imagine the Goliaths of social injustice immortal and there- 
fore immune to our weapons simply because we have no record 
of their births. Social, religious and economic conditions which 
might be changed by taking thought are left unchallenged, no 
matter how detrimental to our welfare, simply because their 
comparative antiquity gives them for us the status of basic and 
immutable laws. 

It is so with the present social and ethical impotence of the 
Christian church and the secularization of modern society. The 
vast and intricate field of economic and political relationships in 
contemporary society is practically outside of ethical control. 
The institutions of religion which ostensibly exist for the pur- 
pose of guiding man in seeking the good life content themselves 
with guidance and influence in a narrow and carefully circum- 
scribed field of human conduct. This field does not include the 
battlefield where the titans of industry and nationalism are doing 
battle. If the church or any agency of the ethical ideal dares to 
enter that field it is harshly rebuffed and quickly subsides. It 
subsides because there is no modern precedent for its authority 
in that field. The moral autonomy of economic and political life 
is taken for granted. Religion exists to give comfort to individ- 
uals in their private griefs and, if it is very courageous, to con- 
duct a sort of red cross service for the victims of an impersonal 
and secular civilization. 

This has not always been so. It need not always be so if 
once the church can be brought to realize that its present im- 
potence is fairly modern and due to specific and ascertainable 
causes. One of the best reviews of the tendencies and forces 
which have operated over a period of five hundred years to effect 
the present secularization of society is Professor R. H. Tawney’s 
new book.* The works of Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch in 
this field have been valuable, not to say epochal, but unfortun- 
ately they have not yet been translated into English. Tawney’s 
indebtedness to these men is obvious but his researches have in 
many instances been carried into fields of thought which they 
did not touch and his treatise is an independent contribution to 
an interesting subject. In Professor Tawney the literary artist 
and the scholar are united, moreover, so that a distinctive and 
readable style serves to add pleasure to profitable reading. 

It has long been a commonplace of Catholic and Anglican 
thought that the rise of capitalism and the secularization of so- 
ciety were in some intimate way connected with the protestant 
reformation. Protestant theology, particularly of the noncon- 
formist school, has on the whole been blind to the historical facts 
which made such a charge possible and indifferent to the his- 
torical researches which gave credence to the charge. Professor 
Tawney does not give unqualified support to this charge, for he 
proves that whatever identity of interest may exist between prot- 
estantism and the economic interests of the middle classes and 
whatever connivance may be proven between protestantism and 
the forces which secularized modern society there was certainly 
no conscious intention on the part of the early reformers to 
create what is now a fact. 

Martin Luther, while holding in abhorrence the canonical law 
with its strict prohibition of usury and its sublime assumption 
that all economic life was subject to the ethical principles of 
Christianity, was as vehement as any papist in his denunciation 
of the unmorai tendencies of the rapidly developing international 


“Religion and the Rise of italism, R. H. Tawney, Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., $3.50. = “ . 


finance and commerce of the sixteenth century. To judge by 
his deliverances he hated the international banking house of the 
Fuggers almost as much as the pope. But he had no consistent 
social ethics and his vehemence in the face of the new complex- 
ities of trade and finance was akin to the emotions of a savage 
upon first beholding an electric dynamo. Luther would have 
been horrified could he have anticipated the remoter deductions 
derived from his social position and “the cynic who urged that 
the Christian freedom expounded by Luther imposed more social 
restraints than it removed would have more affinity with the 
thought of Luther himself than the libertarian who saw in his 
teachings a plea for treating questions of economic conduct and 
social organization as spiritually indifferent.” Nevertheless, the 
net result of Luther’s teachings was to give religion a quietistic 
tendency which removed it for all practical purposes from the 
field of economic and political life. 

Calvinism, much more than Lutheranism, must be regarded as 
one of the forces which created the modern capitalistic spirit and 
divorced economics from ethical and spiritual idealism, yet the 
theocracy which Calvin built in Geneva was much more akin to 
the socialistic paradise of which Marxians dream than to the 
individualistic economic commonwealth which finally grew out 
of Calvinistic doctrine. So strenuous in fact were Calvin and 
his associates in reproving the avarice and greed of the new com- 
mercial classes that in one instance Beza, Calvin’s associate, was 
accused of stirring up class hatred against the rich. Yet Calvin 
did amend the canonical prohibition against interest and faced 
the new complexities of economic life by permitting moderate 
interest charges. Out of that slender thread a whole new econ- 
omic theory was woven, or rather a new economic theory was 
ethically justified. 

Even puritanism, which derived from Calvinism, cannot be 
accused of easy connivance with the sins of a new commercial- 
ism, as the records of our own New England colonies prove. 
Yet out of Calvinism and puritanism there did grow that em- 
phasis upon the prudential virtues which gave modern society 
an ethical basis as far removed from the ethical idealism of the 
gospels as day is from night. Even in its pristine purity Calvin- 
ism can hardly be regarded as closely related to the simple gos- 
pel of the new testament. “If,” says Tawney, “the only Christian 
documents which survived were the new testament and the rec- 
ords of the Calvinist churches in the age of the reformation, to 
suggest a connection between them more intimate than a coin- 
cidence of phraseology would appear, in all probability, a daring 
extravagance.” Early Calvinism had an ethical idealism more 
closely related to the precepts of the Hebraic law and the prin- 
ciples of stoicism than to the ideals of love and mercy in the 
gospels. Nevertheless, it was an ethical idealism and must not 
be identified with the commercial prudence and the economics 
of laissez faire which were hatched like cuckoo eggs in the nest 
of Calvinism. 

The fact is that the Reformation only hastened processes in 
the economic and social life of Europe which antedate the Re- 
formation by a century. Catholicism itself found it increasingly 
difficult to restrain a complex international commercialism in 
the name of a Christian idealism which had no weapon but an 
ethical and legal code which was adapted to the simplicities of 
village trade. The quietism of Lutheranism and the individual- 
ism, which was the unwanted child of Calvinism, only hastened 
the processes of secularization which began before the Reforma- 
tion and which would probably have run their course without a 
Reformation. In other words we have a secular civilization, 
partly because of unintended and to a certain extent incidental 
limitations of the churches of the Reformation; but our economic 
life defies ethical control chiefly because the protagonists of the 
ethical ideal, both catholic and protestant, lacked the intellectual 
energy to fashion new weapons for their battle when they dis- 
covered old weapons useless. 

Zeal without knowledge has destroyed the foundations upon 
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which a kingdom of God was to be built. To quote Tawney 
again, “The paroxysms of virtuous fury with which the children 
of light denounced each new victory of economic enterprise as 
yet another stratagem of mammon disabled them for the staff- 
work of their campaign, which needs cool heads as well as a 
stout heart.” Yet even the confused zeal of the early reformers 
is preferable to the complacent acceptance by modern Christians 
of the social and political status quo. For in spite of the zeal 
and because of the ignorance of the fathers we now have a civil- 
ization “which defies a life of snatching to hoard and hoarding 
to snatch.” When we are at our best, we know very well as 
Tawney insists, that our present civilization, whatever its vir- 
tues, is based upon the naive assumption “that the attainment of 
material riches is the supreme object of human endeavor and 
the final criterion of human success” and that it is “the negation 
of any system of thought and merals which can, except as a 
metaphor, be described as Christian.” 

Since ignorant fury brought us to our present state before easy 
complacency established us firmly in it, it is quite obvious that 
we will need knowledge as well as moral enthusiasm to destroy 
the tyranny of contemporary materialism. Only a Christian 
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idealism as astute as it is robust, which can find its way through 
the mazes and intricacies of modern economic and political life, 
can ever hope to restore ethical control over the affairs of men 
and make an impersonal civilization serve the interests of per- 
sonality. Tawney has traced and analyzed the tragic history of 
the successive defeats of ethical idealism. We wish he might 
have charted more explicitly the way to a new victory. We can- 
not even be sure that he believes victory to be possible. Has 
the giant which might have been slain in infancy grown to such 
proportions that he is immune even to the most artfully poi- 
soned arrow? If the battle was lost centuries ago must it be for- 
ever lost? Tawney seems at times to entertain such a thought. 
To despair of victory means never to attain it. Yet we must ad- 
mit that it is better to know how many battles have been lost and 
how difficult new victories will be than to live in blissful ignor- 
ance of past defeats and under the illusion of present victories. 
And that is still, alas, the mind of the modern church. 

It will be a long while before another book will be written 
with so great a challenge to repentance to the modern church as 
Tawney’s masterful treatise. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


British Table Talk 


Albion, Michigan, June 30. 

N THE MORNING of June 26 we reached Windsor, 

and soon had to account for ourselves, and our fathers, 

to an officer of the United States; and so to Detroit. 
There at noon the annual luncheon of the Detroit churches was 
to be held, and for the first time I was to speak to an audience 
in the United States. I told them that since I 
had been at least five hours in their country, 
I was fully qualified to pronounce a final judg- 
ment upon their institutions, politics, history, 
press and church. (Others have done it on less.) But I thought 
it wiser to deal with things on the other side, and to content 
myself with learning all I could learn from American friends. 
It is more blessed for a traveler to receive than to give. 
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The Detroit Churches and 
Their Joint Actions — 


The U.S.A. at 
First Sight 


It was a delightful experience to meet with Dr. Gaius Atkins, 
whose delicate wit was never lacking. The report of the council, 
presented by its spirited leader, Dr. Pearson, was an illuminat- 
ing document. To one who could not know the ground it was 
at least clear that the machine was ready, when the occasion 
served. Much had been done during the year, but I gathered 
that a new demand would shortly be made upon the council. 
Those who kept their ear to the ground were told that they 
would shortly hear a call to a bold witness in the life of Detroit. 
Dr. Hough was elected president, and spoke with fire and pas- 
sion of the ideals before the council. He pleaded with char- 
acteristic generosity for a combined witness in which no group 
would think of itself, but the entire protestant church of Christ 
would speak with one voice and act with one high purpose. 
The Detroit papers published last week a report upon the 
social evils in the city. Was this one of the things for which 
the members of the council were waiting? One piece of service 
noted in the report interested me especially. It was the story 
of the probation worker in the municipal courts of Detroit, and 
of the juvenile court worker. The treatment of offenders against 
the law is one of the acid tests of a Christian community. In 
Detroit, where the need must clearly be great, the church is at 
least ready to bear its witness to the Christian way. But a 
council like this which welcomed me to Detroit will be what 
the churches choose to make it. Dr. Hough sounded a call 
to all the churches and all who are therein to support the coun- 


cil and not to leave its officers and enthusiasts, like generals 
with their staff, but without an army. 
e 8 @ 
A Sunday in the Pews 
At Detroit 


My first Sunday in the United States was spent not in the 
pulpit but in the pew. Nothing could have been happier. A 
Sunday with Lynn Harold Hough is an unforgettable ex- 
perience. Twice I heard him preach; in the morning upon the 
permanent elements in the Christian faith, in the evening upon 
books for summer reading. My thoughts of the morning gather 
round his tremendous appeal to the conscience. Dr. Hough is a 
student and a bookman; his mind is enriched from much read- 
ing; but his is not a learning divorced from human life in its 
everyday struggle. He deals with individual souls. He knows, 
as a physician knows, not man as an abstract being, but men 
in their human needs and longings, in their self-deception, and 
in their repentance. He warned us solemnly that so long as 
we look upon ourselves as victims we should never find deliver- 
ance. When we frankly admit that we sin because we like sin, 
then more than half the battle is over. In the evening the 
preacher did something which only a brother-minister can 
fully appreciate. Nothing is harder to do than to introduce 
and comment upon a series of books which most of one’s hear- 
ers have not yet read. Dr. Hough did it with charm and wit 
and unfailing interest, and with the true preacher’s skill he led 
up to a book which gave him an opportunity to call his hearers 
back to Jesus. It is not seemly perhaps to write words of praise 
concerning a dear friend, but gratitude for a sabbath well spent 
must out. In the afternoon we saw Belle Isle and the Detroit 
citizens at play or enjoying their leisure. The sight of the 
afternoon crowds and the bright signs of the cinemas made it 
clear to an observer that the preacher in Detroit cannot have 
an easy task in calling people to church. There is an open 
door but there are many adversaries and many alternatives. 
I ought to have said that the quartettes in the church were 
splendid, as good as they could be; but my British prejudice is 
still in favor of a choir, and even more of a congregation which 
does not need even a choir. “The church its praise must shout.” 
But it should be added that the congregation in Detroit did 
sing and very heartily. We were most deeply impressed with 
the warm family feeling in the church. Several friendly hands 
greeted us and welcomed us to the church and no one could 
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doubt the affection of the people for their pastor, who was to 
set out for England during the week. 
» ¢ 
Dr. Niebuhr Speaks to the Class 
Of Under Thirty-five 
Sunday school at twelve is a new thing to me. In England 
we meet at 2 or 2:30 or 3. At the opening worship in what 
we should call the senior department they were singing 
“There’s no other way 
To be happy in Jesus 
But to trust and obey.” 
Not great poetry, but true experimental religion! In a class- 
room afterwards I heard Dr. Niebuhr speak to a young men’s 
class upon the dilemma before protestant ethics, upon the place 
of compromise, and the clash of loyalties in our human life. It 
was one of the most brilliant discourses I have heard, and from 
my own short experience I could not help feeling that Detroit 
was happy in numbering among its preachers such men as 
Hough, Atkins and Niebuhr. One thing has struck me already 
as significant—the frequent use of the word “group” in the 
language of American preachers. Can it be that one distinc- 
tive task committed to the church in the west is the thinking 
out of all that is meant by the group in the modern social organ- 
ism? It is clearly a vital problem in the United States. In grap- 
pling with it the thinkers may make a distinctive contribution 
to the thought of the Christian church. How can the group 
loyalty be retained while it is held within the loyalty to the 
great society? 
* * * 
Albion 


The lazy way of traveling has its compensations. I have not 
looked up any places in directories. What Albion was to be 


CORRES P 


Henry Drummond 


Epitor THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: I notice in your issue of June 17 that Dr. Lynch, writ- 
ing on “The Layman as a Theologian,” classes Henry Drum- 
mond as a layman. The fact is that Henry Drummond was an 
ordained minister of the Free church of Scotland. His biog- 
rapher, Sir George Adam Smith, says this of him: “On May 31 
(1884) Drummond was unanimously elected to the new chair 
(that is, the chair of natural sciences in the Free church college 
of Glasgow—in our parlance a theological seminary), and the 
assembly instructed the presbytery of Glasgow to arrange for 
his ordination and installation. This took place on Nov. 4 in 
the college free church according to the simple Scottish rite, and 
by laying on of the hands of presbytery.” That was after 
Drummond had taken the full four years theological course in 
the Free church college of Edinburgh. He held his place on 
the theological faculty, and his status as a minister of the Free 
church till his death in 1897. It is true he did not use for him- 
self the title “Reverend,” perhaps, indeed, resented the use of it, 
but the fact is, as his biographer says, “he received by the hands 
of the Glasgow presbytery the f:.ll orders of the Presbyterian 
church.” 


Helena, Mont. J. N. Maciean. 


The Southern Methodists 


Epitor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Of course I do not know your correspondent who re- 
ported the recent general conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, south, but I do feel that he failed to grasp either the 
heart desires or the work of that body. Your correspondent 
attributes to fear the fact that the conference did not adopt a 
great amount of legislation. In this he was correct, but he failed 
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like I had not a notion. It turns out to be a perfectly charm- 
ing introduction to American life away from the big cities. Its 
avenues are beautifully green and cool. The countryside which 
we have explored reminds us of Kent and Sussex, and what 
more of praise can be said? The squirrels are almost as tame 
as they are in Regent’s Park, London. There are birds I want 
to see, but not yet have I been fortunate to see the oriol or 
the cardinal. However, at Winona, which I hope to visit, all 
the birds are to be seen, I am told. We are holding a summer 
school at Albion, and I am able to learn at first hand of the 
tasks and difficulties of the ministry. I am speaking on “Copec 
to Stockholm” in the mornings, and on “Living Poets” in the 
afternoon. To make a confession, I never understood before 
this week what the Methodist Episcopal church is doing in 
Mexico, or how great a range its education covers. We are 
apt to be staggered when we hear that this one church has 
about fifty colleges of its own. Albion under Dr. Seaton is 
making progress, and there are many signs of new enterprises. 
The summer school makes strenuous demands upon its mem- 


bers. They begin early and work steadily through the day. 
a 

A Note by 

The Way 


Desiring to be for the time being a visitor who enters into 
the life of his friends, I have been reading the story of Ham- 
ilton and Jefferson. It is a fascinating story; why have I never 
read it before? It would seem as if all the wisdom that we 
need lies somewhere in history, but we have suffered—and this 
is true of both nations—from a narrowness in our treatment of 
history. We need not less history, but more and better history. 
Meanwhile it is good that the United States should honor the 
memory of Jefferson. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 


ONDENCE 


to see that it was a holy fear, and that like the fear of the Lord 
it was a wise fear. The conference was composed of “unifica- 
tionists” and of “anti-unificationists.” The “unificationists” were 
in the majority in the conference, but the “anti-unificationists” 
were in a majority with the laymen. The church had just passed 
through a period of stress and storm. To have followed the de- 
sires of radicals on either side would have seriously injured the 
church. The conference moved slowly and carefully, feeling its 
way as it went, and be it said to the everlasting credit of both 
“unificationists” and “anti-unificationists” that as Christian men 
and women who loved their church they adopted a policy that 
was conservative, and that will give the church a chance to re- 
cover from the battle that was waged throughout southern Meth- 
odism last year. Another thing that the conference did that 
would make it well worth while, even if it had done nothing else, 
was adoption of a clear statement of faith that ought to be a 
knockout blow to modern liberalism in southern Methodism. 
The significance of this statement of faith seems to have entirely 
escaped your correspondent. He seeks to make it appear that 
there are many “modernists” in southern Methodism, and espe- 
cially among the “unificationists.” In fact, he seeks to make it 
appear that the “unificationists” are “modernists.” Now there 
are no doubt a few “modernists” in our church, but the Memphis 
conference definitely establishes the fact that in southern Meth- 
odism there are very few either among the “unificationists” or 
among the “anti-unificationists.” It is also evident that their 
number is constantly on the decrease, and that southern Metho- 
dism is not going to tolerate modern liberalism. A vast major- 
ity of southern Methodists regard extreme “fundamentalism” as 
fanaticism and “modernism” as nothing more or less than white- 


’ washed infidelity. A majority of southern Methodists will not 


allow themselves to be classed with either crowd of extremists, 
but there is no doubt but that they are orthodox Methodists. 
The statement of faith adopted at Memphis by a unanimous 
vote is well worth your study. You will notice that the confer- 
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ence said, “In our ministry there is no place for the man who 
denies our faith. Miserable indeed and mischievous must be the 
man who is with us and not of us.” Now, let The Christian 
Century tell the world that the Methodist Episcopal church, 
south, stands without question for the essentials of the Christian 
faith, and has politely requested those who do not believe in 
these essentials to leave her ministry. 


Amarillo, Tex. Lewis N. Sruckey. 


The Shorter Bible 


Epvitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: I want to thank you most heartily for your editorial 
“The Smaller Bible,” in a recent issue. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. I have been a constant reader of the 
Shorter Bible for the past seven years, and I have never thanked 
God so many times for any one thing as I have that I ever 
got a copy. I was a little prejudiced at first on account of 
criticisms I had seen. But I decided to get a copy and see for 
myself just what it was, and not take the word of any critic. 

Never have I enjoyed the reading of the Bible so much as I 
have since I got this book. A Pennsylvania D. D., whose 
church had not for the previous year given a dollar to the board 
of education or to the board of publication, introduced a resolu- 
tion at the general assembly forbidding the board to keep in 
stock or to take orders for the Shorter Bible. The matter was 
referred to the board itself to decide, with the assurance that 
if on examination they found the book dangerous they would 
discontinue handling it. I sent a test order and the reply came 
that they did not handle it. But—particeps criminis—they told 
me where I could get one. The assembly declared that the 
Presbyterian church has no index of forbidden books. After a 
considerable time I sent another test order and it was filled. 
The first scare came probably from a brief item in the New 
Era Magazine—the predecessor of the Presbyterian Magazine— 
headed “A dangerous book.” A protest was made by the friends 
of the Shorter Bible, but they never could get the publicity de- 
partment to correct what it had acknowledged to be a mistake. 
Such is prejudice and fear of the powers high up. 

In my hotel room in a southern city was a “Gideon” Bible— 
the ordinary one published by the American Bible society. There 
was nothing else in the room to read. It was a bulky book and 
the print was not in the least attractive. Then it was I could 
turn with relief to my Shorter Bible. The Gideons could not 
possibly do a better thing than to put a copy of the Shorter 
Bible in every room where they have put the present one. It 
is very attractive in appearance and would be sure to be read. 

In arguing for a smaller Bible, you say “... for the use of 
the student and the devout reader of the scriptures not a line of the 
present and familiar collection should be omitted.” Now, I claim to 
be a devout reader, and must say that one of the greatest reasons 
why I love the book is that it meets my spiritual needs fully. I 
can turn to it at any time at random and always find something 
interesting. It is my spiritual cafeteria. I indorse what one has 
said, “With this book in hand a reader can find the teaching of the 
new testament on almost every subject in a moment’s time.” 

I have Moffatt’s new testament, and prize it very highly. But 
for me it would be a vast improvement if the verse numerals were 
omitted. They are a great hindrance to one’s enjoyment and under- 
standing of the Bible. I have examined several other translations. 
But, money talks, I would not take $500 for my Shorter Bible if 
I could not get another. 

Topeka, Kan. Horace N. Ponp. 


Be Not Too Venturesome! 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Please cancel my subscription to The Christian Century. 
My reason for cancelling the subscription is that The Christian 
Century ventures too far afield and encroaches upon the ground 
covered by the magazines. The particular objections which I 
take are based upon the Barnes’ war guilt articles and the Alva 
W. Taylor articles upon the coal strike in England. As a 
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Canadian I cannot tolerate an attitude of mind which finds 
fault with the Anglo-Saxon mentality. It would seem to me 
to be a very dull and ignorant and biased man who does not 
realize that the highest ideals known to the world today have 
been promulgated and put into practice by the Anglo-Saxon 
race. In making these statements I feel that I must express 
appreciation for the highest ideals wherever they are found 
but in the present stage of progress in the world’s develop- 
ment they are found to a greater extent in the British empire. 
Toronto, Canada. W. W. VIcKERs. 


Was Jesus a Hero? 


Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The twelve heroes of all time selected by the vote of 
half a million students are Pasteur, Lincoln, Columbus, Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Wilson, Florence Nightingale, Joan of Arc, 
Socrates, Gutenberg, Livingstone and George Stephenson. Is it 
not strange that children brought up on the Bible should not in- 
clude Jesus among the twelve people who have shown “nobility 
of character, fearless and self-sacrificing devotion to a great 
cause and constructive work for humanity of a permanent char- 
acter’? He is as widely known as any of those chosen, his 
ideals are generally accepted as the highest yet known, and his 
sacrifice was supreme and effective. Why, then, was Jesus 
omitted from the list of the world’s greatest heroes? The Jews 
naturally would exclude him, but only a small portion of the an- 
swers came from the race to which Jesus belonged. 

The gospels relate that Jesus was born of Joseph and Mary 
near the beginning of the first century, a carpenter by trade 
who taught as a peripatetic philosopher around Jerusalem. So 
thoroughly has he been accredited that his followers number 
over 500,000,000. Then why does he not head the list of world 
heroes? One explanation is that, in spite of his human char- 
acter, he has been deified by theologians so that he is classed 
as God rather than man. His reputed virgin birth, resurrection 
from the dead and ascension into heaven substantiates this con- 
ception. But modernists have thrown over the theological side 
of the life of Jesus and consider him the greatest man who ever 
lived, one whose example should be followed as an inspiration 
for a better life. Why did not their children vote for Jesus? 

The omission of the world’s greatest hero from the recent list 
of twelve indicates either that Jesus was God and not eligible 
to a place among human heroes, or that he was not an historical 
character. There is much evidence for both positions. 

New York City. Wuu1aM FLoyp. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for July 25. Lesson text: Exod. 12:1; 2, 21-28. 


Celebrating Deliverance 


W E MOTORED from Boston down to Plymouth to see the 
famous “rock;” I wanted my boys to see that rock and to 
have a picture of our hardy forefathers, who braved every 
danger for the sake of liberty. On Memorial day it is our 
custom not to enjoy a holiday but to attend the services and 
think of the “boys in blue” who fought for the union of our 
fair land and who put down slavery. On the Sunday nearest the 
fourth of July, four churches in our neighborhood, one Episco- 
palian, one Presbyterian, one Baptist and one Christian unite 
to celebrate the birthday of our nation. Easter is increasingly 
the glorious day when the world celebrates its freedom from the 
bondage of death. 

Now, the passover was a Jewish feast in which the deliverance 
from the slavery of Egypt was commemorated. It is a good 
thing to celebrate all days which stand for freedom. Common 
fairness ought to; cause us to try to understand the religious 
significance of the great Jewish holiday. We are bound to con- 
fess that in many Hebrew households we know, the feast is 
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celebrated with fine loyalty and the parents set a most commend- 
able example to the children. In the Disciples church we cele- 
brate the Lord’s supper. He is our Passover. As often as we 
partake of the bread and the cup, we think deeply of our de- 
liverance from sin. In our most thoughtful churches this hour 
is made a time of forgiveness. There is a fundamental need for 
this, which in some of our Protestant churches we have over- 
looked. Dr. Peter Ainslie, pastor of the Christian Temple, 
Baltimore, makes much of the communion service in his church. 
He stresses the idea that during the Holy supper our thought 
should be to confess our sins and to seek forgiveness for them. 
This is most helpful. Deliverance, thus, is made vivid and real. 
In some way or other we must bring this conviction to men’s 
hungry hearts. Christians should be delivered from all burden 
of sin, from all fear, from all worries, from all crushing cares. 
They must come to feel themselves undergirded by the “Ever- 
lasting arms.” Men and women yearn for this sense of freedom 
and for this sense of God’s power touching their own lives. The 
battle of the ages is to become free. Men hate slavery; their 
struggle is for deliverance. Salvation, by whatever process, 
signifies deliverance from the power and penalty of sin. Even 
the most enlightened follower, as he is won to Jesus’ way of 
living, finds himself set free from the attraction of sin, even as 
a cultivated gentleman possesses tastes which cause him to de- 
test profanity, brutality and all uncleanness. Detesting the evil, 
he likes the good, beautiful and true; he is, therefore, free in the 
finest and highest sense. 

To the Jew the passover means, even today, that God takes 
a particular interest in his individual and national life and that 
as God led his fathers out of ancient slavery, so will he deliver 
him today. You must admit that this is a beautiful and helpful 
faith. Enriched, as; it must be, with all the teachings of the 
prophets” and adjusted to the learning of the ages, I can see 
where great comfort and inspiration may be derived from such a 
religion. 

We, who call ourselves Christians, think of Jesus as our 
Passover. We call him “Saviour.” If I were allowed to name 
our own church, I would unhesitatingly carve in the stone over 
the great door of our new building: “The Church of Our 
Saviour.” We need not object, superficially, to the old termin- 
ology; we need to fill it with our newer truth. Men still need 
saving. They must be won away from all evil and from the 
love of all lower things. They need to find in Jesus “the Way, 
the Truth and the Life.” Men are saved as they are really 
won to his type of living, until they love what he loves, toil as 
he toiled, sympathize as he sympathized, become one with God 
as he is one. ; 

Deliverance need not be by magic, but by whatever method, 
deliverance is only vital and genuine when we have gained 
the victory over our lower natures, over our animal impulses, 
over our appetites, lusts and unholy ambitions. St. Augustine 
found this Saviour. All Christians, worthy of the name, find 
salvation in character, in thought, motive, word and deed. They 
find it in him who said: “I have overcome the world.” We are 
made free from the law of sin and of death. We become new, 
free, delivered creatures. This means happiness and eternal life. 

I believe that every man who has lived richly and broadly in 
this present world desires above everything else forgiveness and 
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the power to live righteously, conqueringly. The gospel, in its 
very essence, consists in the assurance that through Christ all 
this is splendidly possible. 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Dean's Resignation Stirs 
Episcopal Church 

Dean Frederick C. Grant, after two 
vears as dean of Bexley hall, the theolog- 
ical seminary conducted in connection 
with Kenyon college, Gambier, O., has 
resigned. Dr. Grant's predecessor, Dr. 
Samuel A. B. Mercer, held the position 
for only one year. Both Dr. Mercer and 
Dr. Grant in resigning stated that the pol- 
icy of the trustees of the college made it 
impossible to conduct a theological semi- 
nary of proper grade. Dr. Grant in his 
letter of resignation declares that after he 
had raised $300,000 of additional endow- 
ment for Bexley hall, the trustees of the 
college decided to take over the general 
endowment of which Bexley had pre- 
viously received one-third. This, accord- 
ing to the dean, deprived Bexley of $108,- 
000 of endowment which it had previously 
had and nullified his efforts to put the 
theological school on a permanent founda- 
tion. 


Another New York 
Call Declined 

Can it be that New York city is ceasing 
to cast its ancient spell on the ministry? 
In rapid succession calls to several of the 
most prominent churches in that city have 
been declined. A year ago Dr. Harris E. 
Kirk elected te remain at Baltimore rather 
than go to the Fifth avenue Presbyterian 
church. Later, the Rev. Charles Cling- 
man refused to exchange his rectorship 
at Birmingham, Ala., for that of St. Thom- 
church. Now the Rev. Robert R. 
Wicks, pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional church, Holyoke, Mass., has de- 
clined a call to succeed Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, in the pastorate of the Madison 
avenue Presbyterian church. And less than 
a month ago the Rev. Tertius van Dyke 
resigned his pastorate of the Park avenue 
Presbyterian church in order to accept a 
pulpit in a small Connecticut village! 


as's 


Eddy Seminar 
Sails Again 

On june 23 the annual travel seminar 
under the leadership of Sherwood Eddy 
sailed for Europe. As in past years the 
group will spend a week in Paris, London, 
Berlin and Geneva. They will hear lead- 
ers in the political and religious orders of 
the countries visited and will have an op- 
portunity to share in the studies of the 
summer school being developed at Ge- 
neva. A few members of the party are 
this year to accompany Mr. Eddy for fur- 
ther investigation of conditions in Russia. 


Chides Professor Jacks for 
Denominational Looseness 

The Christian Register, weekly pub- 
lished by the Unitarian church in Boston, 
thinks that Professor L. P. Jacks of Man- 
chester college, Oxford, is not stalwart 
enough in the declaration of his position 
as a Unitarian. Dr. Jacks has recently 


written to the Inquirer, the English Uni- 
tarian paper, twitting persons who make 
much 
He says 
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“Unitarian.” 
characteristic Uni- 


of the term 
the 


too use 


that 


tarian attitude is “I thank thee, O God, 
that I am not as other denominations, 
creed-bound, dogmatic, authoritarian, 
priestly, or even as yonder obscurantist.” 
In commenting the Boston paper says: 
“It seems to us in this instance Dr. Jacks 


deserted his usual philosophic calm. We 
do not know why. He no doubt has a 
reason. But the fact is well known that 
he seems to some of the most devote 
Unitarians over there lacking to a degree 
in that outspoken loyalty to the Unitarian 


Canada’s United Church Holds Council 


T IS DOUBTFUL whether the United 

church of Canada ever has a general 
council beset by more perplexing ques- 
tions than came up in the session recently 
held in Montreal. A year ago the three 
churches—Methodist, Congregational and 
Presbyterian—came together in that gath- 
ering at Toronto which compelled the at- 
tention of the Christian world. During 
the year the various parts of the new body 
have been finding out what it means to 
live together as an organic unit. At 
Montreal, the results of this vear of ex- 
perience had to find their way into definite 
actions governing the future administra- 
tion of the church. To the honor of the 
delegates, it can be reported that there 
were no signs of any proneness to divide 
along the lines of the old denominational 
cleavages, and that, while debate was fre- 
quently earnest, and pushed with vigor up 
to the moment of voting, after a decision 
had been taken there was no slight dis- 
position to question the result. 


THE OVERHEAD FEAR 

Many of the speeches delivered at the 
Montreal council were of the highest type, 
but the events of permanent interest were 
the actions taken in organizing and re- 
organizing boards and in providing offi- 
cers for those bodies. There was a na- 
tural demand that overhead should be 
kept at a minimum. There have been 
from the beginning some souls within the 
United church who have feared the possi- 
bilities of ecclesiastical overlordship in a 
super-church, and the erection of a widely 
ramifying secretariat would have been re- 
garded by these as the first sign of com- 
ing trouble. But when the reports of the 
commissions which had been considering 
the various aspects of the problem of ad- 
ministration were before the council, and 
the actual facts as to the overhead of the 
past year were in hand, it was the judg- 
ment of the delegates that more secre- 
taries were needed than had been pro- 
posed, and there were actually some addi- 
tional elections made, and the way left 
open for some other additions by the 
boards themselves. 

One of the most interesting questions 
which came up involved the petition of 
the Saskatchewan conference for permis- 
sion to ordain to the ministry Miss Lydia 
Gruchy, who has been giving fine service 
as a pastor at Veregin, in that province. 
Here was an issue brought to focus by 
the pioneer conditions of the west. Miss 
Gruchy is thoroughly trained in theology, 
having stood at the head of her classes 
year by year, and has shown her ability 
to render effective service under the con- 


ditions of the frontier. The argument in 
favor of giving the desired permission was 
conducted on the highest plane, and for 
awhile seemed to sweep all before it. But 
as the council came clearly to perceive the 
importance of the issues, and doubts were 
raised as to the legal right of the council 
to approve the action, it finally voted to 
send the whole matter down to the pres- 
byteries for their decision, accompanying 
the request for action by a carefully con- 
sidered statement of the case which shall 
do what is possible to insure its being 
given proper treatment. 

There were many incidents to indicate 
the spirit of the new church. Perhaps 
none was more significant than occurred 
when the honored secretary of the Lord’s 
Day alliance presented that cause. When 
Dr. Rochester had finished speaking the 
usual resolution of support was intro- 
duced. But this body was not ready to 
hand out meaningless endorsements just 
because of past precedents. The claim 
that the law of the Jewish sabbath is still 
in force was disputed, and a firm, though 
friendly, opposition developed in such 
strength that the whole matter was finally 
referred to a committee with instructions 
to draw up another resolution designed 
to give expression to the Christian con- 
ception of Sunday. 


VETERANS RETIRE 


The council marked the passing from 
the active ranks of two men who have 
been giants in the church life of Canada 
for many years. Dr. R. P. Mackay, for 
many years the foreign missionary secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian church, stepped 
aside in favor of younger men. And Dr. 
S. D. Chown, long the Methodist general 
superintendent, also announced his retire- 
ment. Dr. Chown stirred the general 
council at Toronto to its depths when he 
refused to oppose Dr. G. C. Pidgeon for 
the place as first moderator of the United 
church. Now, with the United church 
well organized, and giving every evidence 
of permanence, Dr. Chown is ready to 
step still further aside. The two resig- 
nations moved the body deeply. 

The election of Dr. James Endicott, 
secretary of the foreign mission board, as 
moderator brought to the presiding offi- 
cer’s chair a man who showed remarkable 
ability in keeping the council within par- 
liamentary bounds, while at the same time 
seeing that it accomplished the ends which 
were plainly its desire. With Dr. Endi- 
cott sat Dr. T. Albert Moore, reelected 
as secretary, and a voice of immense im- 
portance in shaping the course of the 

(Continued on page 903) 
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cause which with us is a commonplace 
among our eminent men. His friends 
know that he is not against the free faith; 
they wish he were for it more explicitly. 
We have heard it said that he himself 
habitually eschews the name. His reli- 
gious teaching by no means hews strictly 
to the line of complete freedom from ec- 
clesiastical authority. The subject does 
not interest him. He has made his mes- 
sage general and spiritual, and therefore 
acceptable to all kinds of believers. No 
one would know, from his discourse, that 
he belonged to a faith that was still fight- 
ing for the liberation of Christendom 
from the curse of dogmatic bondage, 
which is the simple though not always ob- 
vious fact about so-called orthodoxy. 
Maybe he thinks we have no such job on 
our hands.” 


Boys to be Focus of © 
World “Y” Conference 

When the world conference of the Y. 
M. C. A. opens at Helsingfors, Finland, 
on Aug. 1 it will have as a major topic on 
its program work among boys. Fifteen 
hundred men and boys coming from many 
countries will be guests of the Finnish 
government and people. The government 
has voted some of the funds, the churches 
more, and the public even more. About 
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260 of the delegates go from the United 
States, of whom 75 will be boys. For 
more than a year a careful survey has been 
in progress in each country in which the 
Y is organized, in an attempt to discover 
what it is boys are thinking at present. 
Rumors as to the result of this survey 
have reached the public from time to time 
but nothing definite will be known con- 
cerning it until after the Helsingfors con- 
ference. This is the first gathering of the 
Y. M. C. A. leaders of the world since 
1913. 


Veteran Princeton 
Professor Dies 

Dr. John D. Davis, senior professor at 
Princeton theological seminary, died June 
21, at Philadelphia. Dr. Davis had been 
for more than forty years professor of old 
testament in the seminary and was the 
author of a one-volume Bible dictionary 
which has had large circulation in con- 
servative circles. 


Boston University Reaches 
First Financial Goal 

Boston university announced on June 39 
that it had secured $1,100,000 additional 
endowment for its college of liberal arts. 
To this sum the General education board 
will add $400,000. President Daniel L. 
Marsh of the university states that this 


Actress Pleads for Human Brotherhood 


DITH WYNNE MATTHISON, fa- 

mous actress, stirred the dinner held 
in New York recently to promote an alli- 
ance between the church and the decent 
portion of the stage by a speech in which 
she depicted art as the servant of brother- 
hood. Miss Matthison is known for her 
portrayal of roles in Shakespeare, in 
“Everyman,” and in plays written by her 
husband, Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy, 
such as “The Servant in the House” and 
“The Terrible Meek.” 


BANAL AND BESTIAL 

“Among the many inspired and inspir- 
ing phrases,” said the actress, “that Chris- 
tianity owes to the noble singers of old 
Israel is that which speaks of the beauty 
of holiness. And it has well been said by 
someone with a turn for subtlety that of 
equal value is the holiness of beauty. If 
the one represent the saint, at his highest 
moment of self-surrender, worship, con- 
templation, the other represents the artist, 
at his highest moment, namely of creation. 
Probably the union of both yields that 
Perfection in whose image we are com- 
manded to be perfect. Certainly, their di- 
vorce has always spelt disaster. For it 
must be admitted that religion without art 
can become banal, if not positively 
blasphemous; whilst art without religion 
can sometimes become bestial. 

“It is, therefore, with much joy, I am 
sure, that all of us here tonight welcome 
this revival of the ancient fellowship be- 
tween religion and art—specifically, of 
course, dramatic art. It joins us once 
more with Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, and the mighty religious play-act- 
ing of that glory which was Greece; with 
the sacred songs and dancings, the in- 
spired merry-makings of David and the 
chosen people; with the Catholic mys- 


teries, miracles, moralities of those dark 
ages that gave us Dante, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Chartres cathedral. Nay, more, 
it connects us with Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Bernard Shaw—all passionately religious, 
preachers even, didactic pulpiteers, all 
three of them. 

“Religion means more than saving your 
own individual soul. It means science, 
philosophy, social order, internationalism, 
and the salvations to be found therein 
also. And these things, when found, have 
to be manifested, said, expressed fitly. 
They call for art, be it the art of preach- 
ing or of play-acting. Yes, art needs re- 
ligion, as religion needs art, or both per- 
ish. Art needs religion, illumination, 
blessing, the grace whereby to live. With- 
out religion, art degenerates into mere 
aestheticism, meaningless battering of the 
air, a deadly foaming of destructive and 
ungovernable desires. 


ART AS UNIFIER 


“It is not, perhaps, my province, in this 
venerable company of varied religious 
faiths, to point out exactly where religion 
is in need of art. Yet, as a layman, sin- 
cerely and humbly reverent towards all 
forms of religion represented here tonight, 
I should like to say this: Art on the 
whole, for all her sins, has stood for hu- 
man fellowship. She has united classes, 
races, creeds in universal brotherhood. 
May we not hope, therefore, that tonight 
may see the beginning of a new love 
among us? Not a new toleration—any- 
one can be tolerant—a new love. Then, 
perhaps, in this union of religion and art 
that we are celebrating here, we may be 
permitted to discern the secret of our 
brotherhood—namely, the eternal father- 
hood that is the common inheritance of 
us all.” 
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completes the first stage of the 18-year 
plan which he recently announced for rais- 
ing $75,000,000. 


Cab Company Offers Free 
Rides to Church 

The Yellow cab company of La Crosse, 
Wis., is advertising free taxicab service 
during the summer to all churches for the 
aged, the sick, the poor, the infirm and 
for children. 


New President for 
Lutheran Seminary 

Rev. John Aberly of the Lutheran theo- 
logical seminary, Maywood, IIL, has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the school of the- 
ology at Gettysburg, Pa. Prof. Aberly 
succeeds the late Dr. J. A. Singmaster. 
The new president was in mission work 
in India for 33 years. 


Buttons and 


Organs 
Recently in the Christian Evangelist, 
weckly published by the Disciples of 


Christ at St. Louis, Dr. F. D. Kerschner 
of the college of religion of Butler univer- 
sity, Indianapolis, used the following 
terms in reference to the recent contro- 
versy among the Mennonites over the 
wearing of buttons: “We are inclined to 
sympathize with the fundamentalists in 
the above controversy. A good case can 
be made out for the diabolism of buttons. 
Many a man of meek and gentle nature 
has fallen into ungovernable profanity by 
reason of the button heresy. Buttons are 
deceptive and, therefore, partake of the 
nature of the evil one. If the church must 
divide we can see few things more worthy 
of introducing the spirit of schism than 
this same delusive button. . . . Our Men- 
nonite brethren know whereof they speak. 
We are entirely satisfied to accept their 
time-honored testimony. We trust that 
the innovators will be silenced and that 
the button heresy will cease to disturb the 
peace of the Mennonite Zion.” In the 
same issue of the same paper there was 
printed the ninth installment of a debate 
on the question as to whether instru- 
mental music in worship is scriptural. 


Leaves Cuba for 
Los Angeles 

Rev. Harry Beal, dean of Holy Trinity 
cathedral, Havana, Cuba, has resigned that 
position to accept the deanship of St. 
Paul's Episcopal cathedral in Los Angeles. 
Dean Beal succeeds the late Dr. William 
MacCormack who died soon after the con- 
secration of the new cathedral building. 


Montana College 
Raises Fund 

Intermountain union college, Helena, 
Mont., an institution jointly controlled by 
Methodists and Presbyterians, completed 
on July 1 a state-wide campaign for $375,- 
000 of endowment. Over $386,000 was 
pledged by more than 5,000 people. No 
very large gifts were made, but an un- 
usual number of pledges represented real 
sacrifices. 


Fifth Avenue Church Plans 
Double Pastorate 

The Fifth avenue Presbyterian church 
of New York city, which recently called 
to its pulpit Dr. Henry Howard, plans to 
call another minister who will rank as 
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co-pastor and will have charge of most 
of the activities of the church. Dr. How- 
ard, who is in his 67th year, is expected 
to give most of his time to preaching. 
Plans are said to be under way to offer the 
other pastoral position to Dr. Minot C. 
Morgan of the Fort street Presbyterian 
church of Detroit. 


Dr. Poling Sails 
For Europe 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, co-pastor of the 
Marble collegiate church of New York 
city, and president of the world society 
Christian Endeavor, sailed for London 
on July 7. After taking his part in the 
international Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion which is to be held in London, Dr. 
Poling will go to the continent where he 
preaches in Hamburg and Geneva. While 
Dr. Poling is in Europe his pulpit will 
be filled by Dr. William C. Poole of Christ 
church, London. Dr. Poole is president 
of the world Sunday school association. 


Episcopal Labor Organization 
Goes Out of Existence 

The church association for the advance- 
ment of the interests of labor, an organi- 
zation within the Episcopal church, has 
announced its dissolution. The executive 
committee of the body in making public 
this decision stated that there is no need 
for its continuation in view of t * high 
quality of work being done by tl social 
service department of the nation; coun- 
cil of the Episcopal church. 


World’s School Children 
Choose Heroes 

The selection of heroes by the school 
children of the world in a competition for 
a series of prizes established by Mr. Cle- 
ment M. Biddle of New York city, has 
closed with Pasteur’s name at the top 
of the list. Half a million children in 34 
countries participated in the competition. 
Practically all the states of the world 
were included, together with England, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Poland, Finland, Latvia, Es- 
tonia, Spain, Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Greece, 
Canada, Mexico, Jamaica, Egypt, Mo- 
rocco, Turkey, Syria, India, Persia, China, 
South Africa, New Zealand, and Tas- 
mania. The world’s greatest heroes, as 
selected by these pupils, ranked in this 
order: Pasteur, Lincoln, Columbus, Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Wilson, Florence Night- 
ingale, Joan of Arc, Gutenberg, Living- 
stone and Stephenson. A distinguished 
committee of award is now choosing the 
winning essays dealing with these heroes. 


New York Lutherans Dedicate 
Small Church 

What is reported to be the smallest 
church structure in New York city was 
dedicated recently. It is the evangelical 
Lutheran church of Our Savior which 
stands on a site with only 25 feet front- 
age on west 187th street. The narrow 
church has been built so as to seat 350 
people. 


American Rabbis Propose 
Work in Europe 

The central conference of American 
rabbis opened its annual convention at 
Asheville, N. C., June 23. The presi- 
dent’s address delivered by Rabbi Louis 
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Wolsey advised the establishment of a 
liberal synogogue in Palestine and an ac- 
tive propaganda for the interpretation of 
Judaism in Europe according to the plat- 
form of the American reform movement. 
In his address Dr. Wolsey attacked the 
zionists and said “the greatest blessing 
that could come to the Jewish people in 
alestine would be the disintegration of 
he present zionist organization.” 


Congregation Gives Pastor 
Large Purse 

On the eve of his departure with his 
wife and daughter for a cruise on the 
Mediterranean, Dr. John Andrew Holmes, 
pastor of the First Plymouth Congrega- 
tional church, Lincoln, Neb., was present- 
ed with a purse of $3,000. If this sort of 
generosity became contagious it might in- 
crease even the present bent of the clergy 
to travel. 


Belgian King Decorates 
Baptist Missionaries 

Dr. W. H. Leslie and the Rev. and 
Mrs. Joseph Clark, all three Baptist mis- 
sionaries in the Belgian Congo, have been 
decorated as chevalier de l’order royal du 
lion by the king of Belgium. Dr. Leslie 
has worked for more than 30 years in 
the Congo, Mr. Clark for 48 and Mrs. 
Clark for 46. Mrs. Clark is the first 
woman to receive this decoration. 


Chicago Presbyterian 
Churches Merged 
The First and the Woodlawn Presby- 
Q@vix churches of Chicago have been 
merged in a single congregation, which is 
to be known as the First Presbyterian 
church. Rev. W. H. Boddy, pastor of the 
Woodlawn church, continues as pastor of 
the united congregation, while Dr. 
Charles B. Swartz, pastor of the First 
church, after a leave of absence will take 
another pulpit. The newly united con- 
gregation plans to build one of the most 
commanding church edifices in Chicago, 
either on the present site of the Wood- 
lawn church or in the immediate vicinity. 


Lutherans Dedicate New 
Theological Seminary 

What is said to be the finest group of 
buildings devoted to theological education 
in the United States has just been dedi- 
cated by the Lutherans of the synodical 
conferences at St. Louis. The new plant 
of the Concordia seminary has cost $3,- 
000,000 and provides accommodation for 
more than 400 students. 








CANADIAN CHURCH COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 900) 


church. The other officers elected at 
Montreal were: Dr. Robert Laird, treas- 
urer; Mr. H. W. Barker, deputy treas- 
urer; Dr. S. Wesley Dean, secretary- 
treasurer of the superannuation fund; Dr. 
James Endicott, Rev. A. E. Armstrong, 
Dr. Jesse Arnup, secretaries of the board 
of foreign missions; Dr. J. H. Edmison, 
Dr. C. E. Manning, secretaries of the 
board of home missions; Dr. Colin Young, 
associate secretary of the board of home 
missions; Dr. S. W. Fallis, book steward 
and general manager; Dr. D. M. Solandt, 
associate book steward and general man- 
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ager; Dr. W. D. Creighton, Dr. G. H. 
Carson, editors of the New Outlook; Dr. 
J. M. Duncan, Dr. A. C. Crews, editors of 
Sunday school publications; Rev. G. A. 
Little, Rev. Archer Wallace, associate edi- 
tors of Sunday school publications; Dr. 
W. T. Gunn, secretary of literature and 
editor of the United Church Record and 
Missionary Review; Rev. Peter Bryce, 
secretary of the maintenance and exten- 
sion fund; Dr. F. C. Stevenson, secretary 
of young people’s missionary education; 
Dr. J. W. Graham, secretary of education; 
Dr. J. C. Robertson, Rev. Frank Lang- 
ford, secretaries of religious education; 
Rev. C. A. Myers, Rev. Manson Doyle, 
associate secretaries of religious educa- 
tion; Rev. D. N. McLachlan, secretary of 
social service and evangelism; Dr. Hugh 
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Dobson, Dr. W. E. Millson, Dr. Ernest 
Thomas, Rev. John Coburn, Rev. G. IL. 
Campbell, associate secretaries of social 
service and evangelism. 
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them ou hese ean be t , “ ubstunce of this volume was presented as a 
* Quillian Foundation at 
i’mory University [t is not the author’s aim pri- 
inarily to furnish a philosophy of religion. Neither 
is it the aim to defend or expound traditional theology. 
He takes his stand frankly within the Christian faith, 
convinced that the meaning of the world and of life 
has come to men in the God and Father of our Lord 


Price $1.50 


Brings out the fact that 
the Bible is God's missionary 
message to the world by a 
study of God's purposes as 
unfolded in the Old and New 
Testaments and delivered 
through the great men whom 
he chose to carry out the 
plans, ending with Christ and 
his mission on earth. 








THE SMALL SUNDAY SCHOOL, ITS PLAN 
AND WORK 


L. F. Sensabaugh. $0.60 


The author has been guided by his own experience as 
superintendent and teacher in the very small Sunday 
School and as a conference superintendent whose wor 
included several hundred small Sunday Schools. This 
text has been prepared with the very definite purpose of 
helping that large number of officers and teachers who 
are laboring under handicaps, physical and otherwise, 
that are peculiar to the smal! Church. 





THE REVIVAL 
W. A. Tyson. $1.59 


It is more difficult to secure preachers who have the 
baptism of the evangelist than it is to fill the places of 
honor and responsibility to our communions. Along with 
this difficulty is the urgent demand for such preachers 
anointed of the Holy One, sound in their thinking, dis- 
creet in their behaviour, fruitful in their works. This 
volume shows how to remove this difficulty and to pre- 
pare those who shall see in it their opportunity. 





PROJECT METHOD 
IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Mason Crum. $1.50 
With an Introduction by 
Arthur Weigle 

An invaluable aid to 
teachers and preachers—and 
a theory that can be put to 
practical use. Interesting to 
read, wonderfully suggestive 
and helpful. 





THE MISSIONARY EVANGEL 
Bishop E. D. Mouzon 


This book comprises the Fondren Lectures for 1925 
delivered by Bishop Mouson before the students of the 
Southern Methodist University. Press reports and 
personal comments proclaim this series of lectures as 
of exceptional interest, profound thought, eloquently 
delivered and containing inspiration and instruction 
which should be given to all the Christian world. work. The book is thor- 


Price $1.50 


A NEW DAY FOR 
THE COUNTRY 
CHURCH 


Rolvix Harlan, Ph.D. 
$1.25 


Dr. Harlan writes not 
from an academic or theoreti- 
cal interest in his subject, but 
out of his large experience as 
one of the foremost leaders 
in the field of country church 


oughly practical and at the 
game time markedly inspira- 
tional. 








THE MOST DYNAMIC THING IN THE 
WORLD 
A. T. O’Rear. $1.00 

That there is value in prayer is clearly seen from the 
fact that men the world over have continued through- 
out the ages to pray. Dr. O’Rear shows that the heart 
is always made better through prayer and that prayer 
is also a practical means of achievement. 





JESUS THE PIONEER, AND OTHER 
SERMONS 
Umphrey Lee. $1.25 

Presentations of present day problems that bring out 
the fact that the Bible contains the solution for them 
all. It is not a book whose principles are given for a 
bygone age but is as up-to-date as the morning news- 
paper, and as real as the problems that confront us. 
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